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NAMELESS, 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tere was no further mang for Guy 
Ainslie and Lilian to exchange confidences, 
and the girl herself: desired none. He knew 
now that her sin had not been what he 
thought it, and yet he refused her friendship. 
Surely if he were so hard and stern it was 
happier for her to see little of him! 

But she loved him still, There are some 
hearts so true and loyal that with them to 
love once is to love for ever. The intense 
gratitude born of his kindness that cold, 
dismal, autumn day when they first met, 
strengthened by his protecting care at Pad- 
dington railway. sta'ion, had ripened into an 
affection which not. even his cruel reproaches 
in the schonlroom at Castle. Dacres, his cold 
refusal in Mrs. Grant’s drawing-room ever to 
be her friend, could destroy. 
® Guy Ainslie went home from that interview 
at Mrs. Grant’s as one that walked on air; the 
cruel anxiety which had haunted him all 








[an UNEXPECTED BEVELATION FOR GUY AINSLIE. ] 


these ‘months “was at an end. Lilian was 
found, and his‘darling was worthy of his love, 
her only sin was that from being a rich man’s 
idolized child she had become at his death a 
nameless wanderer. 

A great joy filled his heart as he thought of 
the happiness he could bring to her. Guy was 
not conceited, but he had read the language of 
Lilian’s shy, violet eyes, and he believed that 

i test wish would be granted, and Lilian 


_ his 
would be his wife. 


His wife! The strong man almost trembled 
at the thought of what his home might be 
with that fair face to shine upon him always, 
with Lilian at his side for weal or woe until 
death parted them. 

“ Kate always liked her,” he murmured to 
himsef, thinking of his sister. ‘‘I am glad to 
think she will welcome my darling gladly.” 

He reached Leckenham soon after eight, and 
the little maid received him with the message, 
‘¢ Some gentlemen were waiting to see him on 
business. She had shown them into the dining- 
room.” 

‘* On business ?’”’ her master repeated slowly 


€ 








‘There must be some mistake ; no one comes 
to see me here on business.” 

“They said it was very important, sir. 
They had been to the office, and found you 
had left. They have been waiting here two 
hours. Mistress sent them in some tea,” 

Sarprised, half-annoyed, Guy Ainslie laid 
aside his hat and greatcoat, and turned 
towards the dining-room. Not a suspicion 
had he as to the errand of his visitors ; his 
acquaintances in Leckenham were very few— 
the home was more his sister’s than his. 
Business of all kinds was reserved for the 
office. That two gentlemen should waste two 
hours of their time in waiting for him was 
passing strange | 

A strikingly handsome man he looked as he 
went in to greet his unexpected guests, one 
who had the imprint of nobility stamped on 
every feature, 

Two gentlemen arose at his approach ; one 
was an elderly man; the othera few years his 
janior, had a tall, erect bearing, and soldierly 
air. He offered his hand in cordial fashion. 

“Guy Ainslie, I believe?” 

“Yes,” returned the person thus addressed, 
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thet isymy dam@; but you have the @dvan-! 


tage of me, sir. 
seensyou,”’ 

“No, Iam Captain Ceti!" Beaumont, and’ 
this my friend Mr. Martin, solicitor, of the 
Inner Temple, and legal adviser *to‘the late 
Lord Earl.” 

Gay Ainslie bowed. He really did not see 
how these facts concerned hin, 


‘Ljdo not think I have, ever 


“Yon are probably aware that Lord Eagl4 


has been dead more than a year, and that the 
utmost -cfforts—have-besn made—to. find -his 
heir.”’ 

Guy shook his head. 

**T am afraid you have come to the wrong 
person, gentlemen, if F pti expect me to give 
you any ‘information. mever saw Lord Earl 
in my life, and I know nothing whatever of his 
oa ties.’ 

Msertin and Gaptain..Beaumont ex- 
Pr... glances ; sugh utter disregard of what 
fortune might j@tore,struck them as 









marvellous, 

“T do not sweraremistéen,’’ said the 
lawyer, nat ago ‘we 
observed am et P 
engraved . ‘motto of a arls. It 
struckmmy ;: ent into 
the br ane. but I 
foun dbwwis no ly been 
le fttthexe for repaizs iion, cross- 
qu J Hy, and he 
told ragaiies = od from 
the store oma by jently an 
heirloom.” ; de ae 

Re Ainslie pe aia mp his left 

hang, upon whos the ring in 
queskion, a magn’ fashed. 

“Is this the eft your iquities, Mr, 
Martin?” : , 

“Mes.” % 


“hen J fear et & snl 
specting it will di 

loom m.our ate 

dying Gay; 
wlose 


“ Aye! nd who ws 
Hon 


== 


Earl, Ranisiar it aotthen, amother, 
grandson who died dust 

withouta-will, comaguentiy youmpntie tate 
at-law.” 


neo 1” 
‘‘Té ‘has been somr ‘eare tp 

— We 

0 

daughter’s nnionwith:your 

is not the slightest “law in «the evidence ; no 

eingle link is missing.” 

“But,” persisted Guy, “there was the 
brother of my ancestress, Marguerite Earl; 
surely he left descendants? ” 

‘* He left only one son, the father of the late 
Lord Earl. Really, Mr. Ainslie, it is very 
difficult to convince “yeu of your own good 
fortune!”". * 

“ T confess Tg not understand it.” 

“« Well, you must*have’to Go'so s00n, I can 
assure you, ‘Your ion will ‘be a splendid 
one. ‘The late Lord Harl never lived up to his 
income ; there must ‘be about sixty “thousand 
pounds-in fanded . ‘Barlsmere itself, 
one of the loveliest estates in ‘Blankshbire, and 
a revenue Of many'thousands a year,and itis 
all yours. There's not a creature on earth ‘to 
dispute your tight to'it. ‘There’ will be seme 
legal rights ‘through., of course, and a 
pretty eatanline sum‘to pay away in } 
duty; but before the new year ‘is meny 
old you will ‘be established in your rights+as 
Lord Barl of Harlemere ; and I ‘hope ere long 
we may congratulate you upon finding a 
charming countess to share your ‘title and 
bonours.”’ 

Captain Beaumont held out his hand. 

“You will-lefsme-congratulate you:now,” he 
said, pleasantly. 


| mere itself, 


Laity Eadl, anfi I have taken | 
in tracing phejheir to her hu d’s property.’ 
I am a lomely-man, without many family'ties, 
but such &s it is, Lord Earl, I am — “to 
offer you my friendship.” » 

Gay sat as one lost in a dream; ‘the news"| 
Was 80 per aay 80 erful and unexpected. 


Could it reall he was an. English peer. | 
of vast ae =that he would be able to” 
‘place a coronet on ; ‘fair, whitei brow? (| © 


kd men who 
they. never seen anyone bear 
sudden prosperity with such calmness. 
“ But surely,” Guy began, at last, ‘‘ my late 
kinsman had some alae for his money ? He 
never could have meant it to go to a stranger. 


watched him thought 


and all 
ay Ae ought to the 
8 came 

mind. Could it possibly be that 

Lilian, so he ee Lae called her in his heart— 
should be his kingman’s 4 

‘*T know what you are g,” said the 

“You are saying you can, 


lawyer, warmly, 
never take ad of am@h.an accident ; that” 


dy 
"etd navea granec’ 
_,. it innamenerons 





great gfe 8 iS} 


suspect will please you 
him.” 
the news-of | said 


or honour that can come to him 
exists no 


a Tig at once Restore omangthing to the young 








“Ht is ipoelile? the. =e - 
“Tt im 
“ Why, J- did siieoes tmostteue 1% 


encarta oe: 


grandfather. There 





*<T-am the cousin of the late 







duelling were over.” 

‘« And he got off scot free?” 

‘*OF course, no one could touch him; but 
there is an unspoken law of public feeling, and and 
tha ned ‘him pretty ty strove! y. 
need not fear his society being forced oon 
you, my ‘lord; he was obliged ‘to leave ‘the 

within a very short time of ‘his 
victim’ 8 death !”’ 

“ Andtiow,” proposed the Captain, “‘we will 
say good-night ! Lasaped ¢ pretoe sons eum 
unconscionabletime, and I am :quitesnre your 
good sister is impatient for us.to begoee aleed 
she may learn what we have detained you so! 
long pet o 

“ Will you not. eh her popmelnes ” seid 
Guy, warmly. -hayve,-been so 
rauch to each Sther that i tbinit abe will thank 
yon better for your 
able to do. My father 
child, and left nothing but debts Leg ayn 
Whatever I am, “whatever ‘I may-be, 
all under “Heaven to° my sister, and should! 


like her to hear of my prosperity first from |; 
you,” 
en i 
the G@rawing*reom. “Miss Ainslie “was"there' | 
alone,-a Strange anziety written°on ker’face. | 


than I_hane-heen, |' 
ied when I was a,|) 
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jan eager q : 
uy! isthere hwa o uaile? ” ” 
thing in the. gee my dear 


 Aivelie, *) gai n, kindly. “We have 
brought yo er @ piece of news which E 
even more than it did 


“Kate's ideas took a t plun 
«Me tae 4 ! ae 
*No. 
Cuptats Sr a ons siaiting "Te Yost ¥ Teac, 
we have persuaded your heather that he will 
have to leave the firm at once!’’ 

“ Leave the firm!” 
Yes, because he-will never eeaony ve yoelite 


estion her 


1 You'miust lear 
aa Lond Earl of 
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flicked am my he 









and "elispeced “No! 2 

‘* If you would only bring yourself to think of 
it,” answered her friend, ‘ I believe you would 
be very happy with Archie; he would give you 
just the quiet, easeful home you-need.” 

“ But I do not love him—TI never shall.” 

‘Dear, believe-me, m-time you will forget 
Guy Ainslie. No love.lives.on quite without. 
hope i. : iin a Guy's image will be. forgotten.’” 


“You are wasting yourHove _u 
whorwill never » rs it ; ‘Guy —p 


‘of ‘deve or 1 
Cinta Ormond acovstans, ati 
ir John died-and leaves: 


nt’s shoulder, 


@ man 
vaside call 
when 


Passer rir 
his old love free he will: nevenhave a wife.” 


‘TAtiar had thought so, too. 
is gr oe make you happy,dear,” 
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% vo thane » ityen sey frankly it is anim- 
mé, do’ you-meat to waste'your' 
‘Peele ite in thinking of it?” 

“I don’t understand,” said Lilian, a little 
stiffly; should marrige be the end and 
aim of a | aie Hs 

is her natural vocation.” 
eerB gen T86 aon, vocation. 
vate edo bn : 
To cep iy Eng Tove aioe orbs 
_ live onageh oaiote cae Jonger ng 
doar. “Balicve as ye fy “pretty, “too 
fs ‘be*tossed about t ewer? “what ‘you 
need iga home, and someone 


Sire ‘her lips’ to ‘the’, '¢ forehead, 
d went Sy il lta ’ wisely 





I*am 


little lecture “would 6 more 

impr if Littian were Tett'to” ‘mupe over it 
be sat. on by the bri ht wood fire 
“ae gst a its Ohetet 5 Christmas brifliance. The 


wy and the saiptlotos still decked’ the walls, 
was little of Christmas joy or happi- 
— heart. She was full of a strange, 
Tee nan Was it just as Mrs. Grant had said ? 
TfGay-really her ‘ritust ‘end him 
‘owitsenl z ore rie Dae oae 2 handdash the 
cup of happiness 

Pony stout Archibald ‘Darby We thought 0 
aafe ond waltable mintoh: ‘for her? “Why! Be- 
esuse hewae'tich an assured position did 
his own’sister *adinit, ‘ay, and “urge that’‘the 
shadow on her’life-would matter “nothing to 
him,’ ‘inthe tame voice “tell ‘her“that 
—— + it she” wip al Rfe'e Tova, 

ippiness an rity? 
Cillersthougit che aniderstood.”" Me, Datby 
owed nothing to his own exertions ; he was not 
the of his‘own fortunes, ‘and he was 
oles. “Guy, on tho contrary, had bie ay {9 
é on’ tontriry, had his way to 

make ;*and@ he-was proud, say, bitentiely pices, 
sensitively any ‘breath’ of: ‘diahonour, 
She who-wersh him’ knew ‘his:character 
well; she mused-over it until her decision was 
taken. if her-heart’s wish-were granted 
her she would push '4¢ #rom her;-she would 
never let to Guy- ‘Ainslie through 
love of her. She would never live to-‘see a day 
when, bound to her by his ownsolemn-word, he 
should yet ae e ‘ties “that united him. 
No; enyihing the »whole -world -was better 


So aenian the December ‘firélight, half 
drea of ‘the fature which eighteen months 
ago had fair, and“was now so blank 

and drear ; and°#o,‘alone and silent, the man 
who-loved-her better ten*thonsand times than 


She looked ap and amet his eyes—ithe 6 
oo tents — a hor’ seas 
over “protecting ‘fondness. 
She spoke:no werd ; it-seemed to her what she 
had called-an tmpossibility hd ‘adtually come 
to pass. ‘Hier hero had learned to love her ; her 
King Cophetas-was ready to stoop to his beggar 


‘oMy Gatling | *-¢he man's ‘voice-was strong 
and clear ; there was no mistaking the truth- 
fal ringin. syllable.” “ My darling, I 


fri the other night. Lilian, .we never 
3 to me-you must’be all or 
nothing. “Dearest, T-want you to put 
hand in mine, and .promise’ to give-you 
me. Iwant you at my my Lilian, in mfey or 
sorrow, sidknessor health. I want 'to have 
the right ee mg from every trial, every 
dauger. . beautiful eyes to 
ay doovy 8 not allin vain ; that 
——_ me away disappointed and 
rtbroken, but will be my own beloved wife?” 
And then in>the hearse looking into her 
eyes as: though he ~ head ‘his oe yar 
waited rauswer. And 
inuiantnag txvccedinn: 1 Sbe loved him so, om 
trusted him with all her heart ; she was 
oh! so weary, of her lonely life. She len 


igh [Tong ay | 


to ldve you “and: 


‘with: rn an eeaatbveretde longing, ‘to throw { 
herself into*his arms“and claim ‘them as-her | 
‘sure refuge from alldorrow ;but Mrs. Grant’s | 
“warn in herears. She knew the man 
‘she loved twas ‘loyal eri true, ‘but she ‘knew 
also thét‘he was prond and rensitive ; ‘that’ he 
had had a long et fight with “fortune. 
‘Ought the, couldshe#@d to his'burdens? Ought 
‘she, ‘nameless ‘anf dbsctre, ‘to take a‘tvantage 
aad his- sBoneronity, ‘and become a clog to his 


in the’ world ‘so ‘true,‘sc noble, that they can 
Meonquer over ‘love itself rather than injure 
their heart’s’dearest. “Lilian was of these few. 
pneeai amin ‘violet eyes to Guy Ainslie’s face, 


“Tt thank, ok por ese ‘the “bottom of my heart. 
“Eshall respect and ‘honour “you while life*re- 
mains, ~~ I can never marry you.” 

er ’ ; 


Hiseyes “were ‘bent upon ‘her face, she 
‘shrank-beneath their scrutiny. 

‘* Do notask me!” 

“T must ask you, Tove you, Wilian, as I 
-thinkfew women areloved. I must know why 
you’reject me. I claim*an explanation as my 
right!" 

’ She was silent; the “words she longed to 
Pspeak “must. not ‘be uttered, and no others 
‘camte’to ‘her lips. 

** Lilian,” “said ‘the pic man, tenderly, 
“ my” ‘little Lilian, “can’t -you love mé, my 
darling ? Ema: i id P esianietb hatd and stern, 
‘but 10 you I’ eat gentleness. Darling, 
“trast ‘yourself'to me! ”’ 

“‘T catinot,” she ‘cried, ‘bitterly, “I cannot. 
Oh ! do not ask me why. ” 

‘°T do ask you.” 

Hertears were fallingfast. Her grief moved 
Guy Ainslie’s'very heart, ‘but he persisted in 
his question ;he-meant to have his answer. 

“You never seemed ‘to dislike me,” he said, 
gently ; “from the moment of our first meeting 
you treated me as a friend.” 

““But you will not give me your friendship,” 
she said, quietly ; “you refuse it me!” 

Because I want something’ more. Lilian, 
did you feel more than friendship for 
me that last day at Castle Dacres, when you 
put your hand upon my = and begged 
me not to judge,you harshly ? 

“ Yon shook off my hand,’’ she replied wist- 


Ay, because I was,under a cruel mistake. 
I tell you I know the truth now. I loved you 
~wildly-even then ; to love I now add honour. 
Task you, as the highest blessing Heaven can 
‘give, tobe my 

“as = 3 I thank yori: but refuse.” 

“ y?” 

“ &m-T bound to give a reason ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But if Phave none ?” 

“You must have, you are‘not a coquette! 
Tt can give no pleasure to trifle with a 
man’s‘holiest feelings, Lilian, do you refnse 
me because they have ‘told-you the secret of 
my life? ‘bécause, three years ago, I was en- 
gaged to my cousin, Vivian rmond, she 
whom you knew as Lady Dacres? My darling, j 
this: need not make you hesitate. Tfmry love for 
her ‘were not dead and gone, do you think I 
would injure you by asking you to marry me?” 

“It is not that,” she{murmured. 

“Have I a rival?” 

“Nol” 

“You want me to believe that, ree, Boo 
whole and fancy free, you yet refuse my love ?”’ 

She was silent. 

** Lilian,” and his arms released her from 
their clasp, ‘while his eyes again sought hers. 
“As Heaven is above us I believe you love 
me! ‘Sweet, I believe your heart is mine, 
though you may not now it. If you can look 
into my face and ay you can never care for 
me, I promise’ = that you shall never more 
be troubled ~ em he steers of my love.” 

She raised her roud and erect ; "nay 
tried’to do his bidding, bat words failed her. 
The falsehood ‘would not come—Guy Ainslie 





strained her to his heart. 





| 


She loved him, butthére are some’few women | 








“Ah, little girl,” he murmured, reproach- 
| tally, “you could not be untrue. I knew you 
would not look into my face and tell me a lie.” 

*T love you!” she whispered. ‘I think I 
have loved you ever since we first met.” 

“And yet you made me miserable.” 

“How?” 

‘By sending me away!” 

“T cannot help it,” she moaned ; ‘‘it is not 
my fault, Ob, Mr. A’ nelie, indeed itis not.” 

**Gall me by my name,” he cried, passion- 
ately. “Never lat me ba anything’ but Gay 
from your lips, Lilian.” 

“Guy,” sho said simply, repeating the 
name in mute obedience to his will. “ Guy, 
you know I can never be aught to you, never 
while I live,” 

“ And why?” 

The girl nerved herself for the effort. 

“ Because your wife must be above suspicion, 
‘because her past must be open as a book, and 
in-mine there is a secret.” 

“Tell it to me!” 

“How can T! I do not even know it myself. 
‘Guy, Ihave not even aname of my own; my 
parents may have been felons! How can I take 
the shadow of disgrace into your family? How 
can I bring such a burden upon you?” 

Guy Anslie fairly laughed in his glad relief. 

“Is that all, you foolish’ child?” he said, 
lightly. “ What does that matter! Do you 
think I could love you any bétter if you had 
half a-dozen families claiming you as a de:cen- 
ag Really, Lilian, Iam very angry with 

ou ’ 


“Tt matters a great deal, Guy!” 

“T say it matters nothing is 

“You say sonow! You love me, and you 
are ‘so ‘unselfish you would wreck your 
future for my sake. But do you think I could 
accept the sacrifice which would blight your 
prospects? ’’ 

He knew that the news of his honours. had 
not reached her, that she was replying to him 


| ag simple Gay Ainslie, who worked hard for 


his living, and he never told her that he was 
Lord Darl. He felt his riches and title would 
only be so many obstacles to his success. 

“T think if you love me you ought to marry 
me !’’*he said, earnestly. ‘Think of what 
my life will be without you!” 

‘** You will forget me in time!” 

“Fam not.good at forgetting.” 

“A long, long silence, broken only by the 
ticking of the gold ormolu clock on the mantie- 
piece. Lilian shivered even in the firelight. 
Guy’s heart ached as he noted how frail and 
delicate she looked. What would his riches 
and honours avail him if she persisted in her 
refusal to share them ? 

“Lilian!” he said, hotly; “don’t let ycur 
absurd pride wreck both our lives! Darling, 
if you love me, nothing in the world should 
divide us!” 

“But in the future !”’ 

‘‘Let the future be mycare! Don’t you 
think I should go on loving you, you poor 
foolish little thing ?” 

“You might eee all you had sacrificed. 
Your friends might convince you of how you 
had spoilt your life. Guy, if we were married, 
and I saw that you regretted it, I think I 
should kill myself!” 

“You never would seeit, Lilian! Whatam 
I to say to you? How am I to convince you?” 

She nestled the least bit closer to bim, and 
her golden head rested on his shoulder. He 
pressed passionate kisses upon her lips, and 
she suffered him, if this was the last time they 
two were to stand together as lovers. If his 
own welfare demanded that she should give 
him up sarely—ah! surely, sho might carry 
the memory of his caresses—the thought of 
this one moment of bliss—with her out into the 
dreary darkness of her lonely future, ~ 

“You cannot send me away!” he cried, 
passionately. ‘Lilian, you must conquer your 
pride, and ba merciful to us both! ’ 

She was silent; her strength to resist his 
will seemed ebbing fast away. 

“ Listen!” he told her gravely. ‘I will 
not take your answer now! I will not listen 
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to your refusal, I willleave you fora month. 
I have to go out of London on important busi- 
ness. I will come to you on my retarn. 
Think well over it, my darling; ask anyone in 
the whole world, and they will tell you the 
same thing, that for a vain chimera you ought 
not to blight our lives! I shail tell my sister 
of your fears; she loved you from the very 
first, dear! You know what she is—how 
generous, brave, and true, If she tells you 
you will be right to marry me, will you try 
to overcome your absurd scraplés?” 

“ She will not say so!”’ 

“I think she will, If you send me away, 
when I return for my answer, do you know 
what I shall do, Lilian?” r 

“Nol” 

“TI shall devote my whole life—my whole 
fortane —to solving the mystery of your birth. 
I shall make you tell me every fact you know; 
every trifle that canthrowa 1ay of light upon 
the puzzle, and then I shall give my every effort, 
my whole strength, to solving the question. 
You will be imposing a crael task upon me, 
Lilian ; but if you impose it, I suppose it must 
be done.” 

**You are angry with me, Guy!” and her 
hand lingered caressiogly upon his face. 

‘I think I would rather you were less 
noble,” he said, fondly. ‘ Other men would 
reverence your scruples, I know the uneelfish- 
ness which prompts them ; busoh! my darling, 
tell me, how am I to bear them if they rob 
me of my wife?’’ 

A 1 tender words of farewell and they 

ted. 

Guy felt as if he could not endure Mre. 
Grant’s kindly, commonplaces just then. He 
held Lilian’s hand in his as he told her that, 
if he was alive, he should return that day 
month for her decision. 

‘*Bat I shall not be here! ” 

“ Where then ?”’ 

‘‘At Lady Leigh’s,” and she explained to 
him the position she filled at Eaton-square. 

“Well, I shall come there then. Iam glad 
you are happy with the Countess; but, Lilian,. 
i would prefer you-were no one’s companion 
but mine. When do you return?” 

“To-morrow. Lady Leigh has spared me 
allthis time because her son came home to 
spend Christmas with her,”’ 

** What, the handsome widower! I will 
not be jealous of him, Lilian, He is well-njgh 
old enough to be your father, and they pate, 
heart was buried in his wife’s grave.” 

**T have never seen him,” 

“ Adieu, my best and dearest. Remember, 
I do notaccept your decision as final. I shall 
come for my real answer in a month?” 

When he had gone—when the last echo of 
his footsteps died away—Lilian felt relieved 
that her stay in Kensington was so nearly 
0 


ver. 

After all, kind as Mrs. Grant was, there 
were a few trying things in visiting the sister 
of the man she had rejected, Life at Eaton- 
square might be more monotonous, but, at 
least, it was more peaceful. 

Guy’s second visit she resolutely put ont of 
her head. Lilian would not even think of it, 
and all that devalved on it. She went back to 
Lady Leigh with an intense desire not to let 
her mind recar to all the excitement of the day 
before. 

The Countess received her fondly. 

“My dear, I have missed you so—I could 
not do without you any longer! Gerald is 
here, but he could not quite make up to me 
for the loss of my little girl!” 

It was pleasant to be received so warmly— 
it was sweet to feel that, nameless and ob- 
scure as she was, she had a place in that 
warm, womanly heart. 

Lilien replied gratefully. She took up her 
old place in Lady Leigh’s boudoir, and tried 
hard to imagine that the events of the last 
few days were only an idle dream. 

She wondered a little when she should see 
the Earl. She little knew that his mother 
dreated the meeting. 

She had sent Lilia away forno other reason 





than to spare her son's feelings on seeing the 
girl's close resemblance to his wife, Lady 
Leigh had fancied a very few days at home 
would suffice her son, but he still and 
she missed her little favourite, openly lament- 
ing her absence, until Gerald hi said 


on Yoa bad 
**Yoa better send for her back. If you 
are afraid of my being bothered by her you 
need not trouble. I can breakfast in the 
library. I don’t su I shall even know 
Miss Green is in the house.” 

before he ever 


And three whole days passed 
caught sight of his mother’s companion, and 
then it came about in this wise. He was re- 
turning from a dinner- iy at an hour when he 
knew his mother;would be,in bed,and he turned 
into the di ‘room, expec {to finia fire 
and lights. To his discontent cold and darkness 
greeted him. 

“There is a fire in my lady’s boudoir, my 
lord,” said the butler, after patiently endur- 
ing his master’s reproaches; “shall I have the 
gas lighted there?” 

Lord Leigh refased. 

“I know the way,” he said, surlily. ‘Another 
time, remember, this room is to be kept in 
readiness for me!” : 

It was but little after ten. He had left 
the party early, and did not mean to re- 
tire to rest for another hour. He turned the 
door of the boudoir and entered, well pleased 
to see the welcome glow of firelight and the 
soft rays of the moderator lamp. Then it 
seemed to him that thelast twenty years had 
rolled away and his wife stood 
young and beautiful as when he parted from 

er. 

He stood as one spellbound. It was his 
wife!—his Rosamond!—the j girl he had 
loved [and married more than twenty years 
before! But she looked no older than when 
he left her! She was dressed in the fashion 
of the day. aioe ; 
~ “ Rosamond!” he ed, as one ‘in a 
strange nightmare. ‘ What does it mea? 
My wife—my darling! Have you come back 


.to me from the grave?” 


(To be continued.) 








Ir you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunc- 
tual people. They impede business and pvison 
pleasure. Make it your rule not only to be 
punctual but a little beforehand. 


Foop ror Txovcut.—Among the more re- 
fiective of those Londoners who have just re- 
turned from rural parts, the thoaght must have 
often occurred that British philanthropy would 
do well to concern itself with the growing 
tendency of our population to concentrate in 
towns. The contrast between the strength, 
vigour, and abounding health of country folks, 
and the attenuated forms of their urban 
brethren, is not greater than that between the 
wholesome surroundings of the former and the 
vitiated environments of the latter. The 
labourer’s cottage may not be much to boast 
of as a human dwelling, but at all events it is 
immeasurably superior to the foul dens which 
the working classes in towns too often have to 
make their account with. In the matter of 
sustenance, too, the rural would appear, 
judging from his bodily condition, to fare 
much better than his class-mate in cities. 
Wages may be somewhat lower in the country, 
but they go a great deal further, and the 
agricultaral labourer has many ways of eking 
out a living which the townsman cannot resort 
to. Were the balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages fairly strack, and put plainly 
before our country cousins, it might possibly 
operate to some"extent in limiting the migra. 
tion to London which fills our working-class 
quarters with unemployed labour. When once 
a young countryman makes the plunge, a sense 
of shame prevents him from returning to his 
village, and so he goes on from bad to worse, 
until he loses the physical strength and health 
which used to insure him a comfortable living 
all the year round. 


‘ore him, | 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—_e—_ 


CHAPTER XLIX.—(continued.) 
Goprrex drew Nella’s hand through his.arm, 
and led her by a door at the end of the conser- 
vatory to a small room on the other side of the 
hall which had once been the children's study. 
TA wag dimely Habe, and looked as if it were 


“T’ve only ht you here,” he said, in 
answer to her look of surprise, ‘‘ to show you 


| what Dnicie Arkwright was like before - 


Wie colstta on bo ago 65 an cilipais 

e as spoke to an oil- 

over the mantel-picce, had once 

me Soreatated’ ulcie lovely girl . of 
t as & t) 

sixteen, with a look of serene ha; in her 

fawn-like eyes, of which they long .been 

robbed. 

“She is more beautifaljnow !” and Nella 
turned away. 

“Do think so? I don’t. Wait here,’”’ 
he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ whilst I go and see if my 
aunt is ready.” 

He was gone before she could remonstrate, 
and she sat down on the sofa, obliged to wait 
for him, against her will. — 

Not a sound reached her in that out-of-the- 
way little room, not a note of the music, or 
even the distant murmur of laughter. Time, 
under such circumstances, seems long, in pro- 


and venture back, within reach of some- 
ly else’s society, when Somerville retarned 
with her far and soft_white shawl upon 

; 
tairs, 80 


hia 
**T could not trouble you to go 
went 38 ee. ae, I - them ae} 
once,” he said, @ smile, as wra 
them carefully around her, “ but the Sona in 
charge was very unwilling to give them up.” 

“Is Lady Somerville ?” she asked, as 
he hurried le along the hall. 

“She was a moment ago, but I don't see her 


now,” looking about him in well simulated 
anxiety. ‘‘ Whose carriage is that?” turning 
to a footr ; 


‘Lady Somerville’s, sir!’’ , 

‘'That’s all right! Come along, quick!” 
and he led her down the steps. 

“But this is the brougham! They can’t 
have gone without me?” standing stock still. 

‘Bat they have! Uncle was in a towering 
rage at being kept waiting. Getin!” 

“But there is some mistake,” hesitating, 
‘you had the white horse—Psyche i. I -re- 
member it quite well! This is somebody 
else's carriage!” i " 

“Nonsense, Don’t you recognize Pearl?’ 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘'Get in, for Heaven's 
sake. She has not been in harness for a long 
while, and they oan scarcely hold her head. 

Pearl! Yes she would have known the 
beautifal mare anywhere, and though woader- 
ing how it could ever have ea with 
Psyche, pat her foot on the step. ‘‘I’m uot 
going alone with yoa,” she said, hesitating once 
more. 

Somerville, driven mad by every small delay, 
muttered an oath, ‘Of course not,” he said 
as calmly as he could, “The others will bs 
here directly, but that is no reason why you 
should catch your death of cold, We can get 
in, and wait till they come.” 

** Does Oyril know?” : r 

“TI told him myself, Bequick!’ ; 

Satisfied at last, she was on the. point cf 
jumping into tbe carriage, when a hand was 
laid on her shoulder. .‘‘ Stop!” f 

It was Oyril's voice, and she drew back in 
astonishment, 

‘‘Lady Somerville has gone without me,” 
she ssid, supposing that he did not understand. 

“Then you must come with us”—his face 
white with suppressed passion, whilst Godfrey 
stood still, as if steack-by sudden paralysis. 

“Of course, and this is the brougham.” 
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“Ts that Psyche?” sternly, as if he thought 
she was trying to deceive him. He madea 
sign at the same time to the coachman to move 
on, and beckoned to George to take his place. 

"No, but it’s Pearl——” 

‘Yes, and there couldn’t be a better horse 
than Pearl,” broke in Godfrey, summoning 
his scattered wits to the rescue. “Psyche 
Kicks, ‘Nella, don’t listen to him, or you'll 
come to grief on the way home.” 

“My cousin comes with me. Get in,” he said 
briefly ; and Nella, bewildered and amazed, did 
as she was bid. Cyril immediately took his 

lace ee side, as if it were his by right. 

ir. Mallon sat on the opposite seat, his thoughts 
still too fall of his last good-bye to Dulocie, to 
take in the fall significance of the crisis, 

_Godfrey Somerville on the steps, in 
silent impotent wrath, knowing that his last 
hope was gone. Vere shut the door with a bang, 
and put his head out of the ow. * You 
know best for what motive you had a third 
carriage to-night,” he said, in a low, distinct 
w . .**T hope you will find it usefal. Go 
where I told you,’’ he called out to his groom. 

‘Curse you!” cried y, savagely, as 
he clenched his fist; but his curses had no 
power to harm the man who had foiled him, 
or to bring back the girl he had lost! 





CHAPTER L. 


Victor had taken so long over his farewell 
to Dulcie, neither knowing if it would prove to 
be the last meeting they would have on. earth, 
tbat George had to drive at a rapid pace in 
any to get to Nun’s Tower at the appointed 

me. 

Vere sat by the side of his cousin, in angry 
ailence. Her presence was at once an annoy- 
ance and perplexity to him, He could not tell 
how long they might be delayed, or what 
measures they would have to take; whether 
Robin would fall into their hands an easy 
captive, or whether they would have to pursue 
her throagh the rest of the wintry night. 
Meanwhile what could be done with this girl, 
who had been forced to come'with them 

ainst her will! If they kept her out all 

ht, Lady Somerville would never forgive 
them ; and yet they could not send her home, 


- because they might be sorely in need of the 


carriage. merville would be certain to 
follow them at once; so that if they left her 
outside, the interrupted elopement would be 
resumed with the greatest ease. He looked at 
Mr. Mallon for some suggestion, but Victor 
was lost in a dream, and had evidently for- 
gotten that Eleanor Maynard was sitting just 
opposite to him. 

'o have a a Spe upon you when 
you were engaged in a difficult and dangerous 
expedition was ie pro, Pg the last 
degree, ard it was with no dly eye that 
Vere looked u the delicate profile dimly 
seen by the light of the carriage lamp. Some- 
ge Smee ta am gy toy stiffly, 
= ® visible barrier had risen up between 
them. 

“We have to stop at Nun’s Tower on a 
matter of business on the way home, and I 
am afraid I must ask you t wait outside.” 

**Can’t I come with you?” wearily, as if 
her strength had been tried to the uttermost. 

“Impossible! Somerville is sure to come 
after us, and I want to know how we stand. 


Just tell me simply whether you meant to run | 


away with him to-night, or whether he was 
car you off without your knowledge?” 

‘*IT don’t know what he meant to do. I 
think he was. half mad; but I had just said 
good-bye to him, as I thought for ever -——” 

“Good-bye! Then you knew what was 
going to ee interrupting her in his 
great asto: ment, 

Mong perhaps than yon did. “I told you 

‘** Yes, and if I had waited another moment 
the scoundrel would have carried you off!” 

_Bhe shivered, understanding for the first 
time (the horrible danger she had ran, and 


remembering certain hints that Somerville 
had thrown out as.to his future life in Paris, 
which had puzzled her much at the time. 

‘If I leave you oatside now, you won’t go 
with him? 
earnestly. 

**Go with him!” she exclaimed in horror ; 
‘*I would rather lay me down in the road for 
Psyche to run over me. You don’t know how 
gonely glad I am to think I shall never see his 


romise moe that,’’ he said, 


again,’ 

“Women are incomprehensible creatures,” 
muttered Vere, underneath his moustaches. 

“Look! the dawn is breaking,” said Nella, 
dreamily ; “and how often I have wondered 
what this day would bring forth!” 

Cyril followed the direction of her eyes, 
then sprung to his feet, knocking the crown of 
his_head against the roof of the carriage; the 
glass rattled down, and he thrust his face out 
of the window, shouting,— 

“ Drive for your life {”” 

Victor started forward, his eyes fixed in 
horror at the crimson t in the sky. 

**Good heavens! we shall be too late!” 

‘We may beintime, In fact, this may be 
the best thiag for us,” said Vere, recovering 
his calmness, as usual with him in a great 
emergency. 

Nella sat with clasped hands, and a prayer 

on her lips. She thought of the girl with the 
wild, wistfal ip If only she might be saved, 
to know that Victor had come at last ! 
. The gates were open, and the carriage 
dashed up the narrow drive, the tops of the 
gloomy ilexes lit up by a lurid glare. None 
of the three s' ; 80 Victor, knowing as he 
did that the whole fature of his existence de- 
pended on the issue of the next few minutes, 
that avenue was an endless length. His 
heart seemed to stand still, his power of 
speech was gone; he could only sit with his 
head out of the window, staring at the grow- 
ing light. 

He opened the door before the carriage 
stopped, and rashed up to the house, followed 
by Vere. A woman was standing on the steps 
wringing her hanis. It was Sarah Prender- 
gast, who had lost her head completely. 

Maltravers clutched her by the shoulder, 

‘Where is she?” he asked, hoarsely ; and 
she, forgetting her long habit of concealment, 
pointed to the doorway, through which 
volames of smoke were pouring, and oried, 
lees 

“In there !” i 
he Whereabouts?” his eager face close to 

rs. 

‘* At the very top, most mg The louder I 
called the further she went, then a bit of the 
staircase fell, and I couldn’t get to her.” 

Without waiting for more details, Mal- 
travers threw himself into the midst of the 
smoke, erg Robin! Robin!” as loudly 
a3 he could iu the choking atmosphere. 

There was no answer but the roar and the 

utter of the flames overhead, which seemed 
like the tongues of hungry animals seeking to 
devour, 

He knew the house better than Vere, so 
hr way to the stairoase without much 


The fire had made no progress downward, as 
the lower part of the Tower was com of 
stone, but the rooms on the ground floor— 
there being no draught to carry it off—were 
filled with smoke, 

Blinded and half choked Maltravers climbed 
up the staircase, and reached the spot where 
it had fallen in. He looked down into the gap, 
and thought it was impassable, He must 
evidently go round by some other way; but 
time was precious, and where could he find it? 
Then he put his hands to his mouth, and 
prorat —o Robin!’ with the whole 
8 ungs. 

The shout rose high above every other 
sound, and echoed far and wide down the long 
passages of the desolate building. He bent 
his head and listened ; a girl’s voice answered, 





as a bird’s in s — 
ars am here; I’m ee 44 


The voice which wa3 to bring him redemp- 
tion from all his sorrows! As it’s tones 
reached his ears the blood rushed to his 
head. Feeling that he must reach it, even if 
death were oa the way, ho made a desperate 
leap, and catching the end of a broken beam, 
swung himself up by his hands to a higher 
level. The step yave way as he touched it, 
bat he scrambled on to the next, and so, by 
use of hands and knees, reached firm ground 
at last. His hair was in flames, he tore off 
wig and whiskers; his coat was burning, he 
threw it down; and so, robbed of every dis- 
figuring disguice, stood still and waited in the 
flame-lit passage, his eager ears listening for 
any token of Robin’s presence, 

Presently, through the dull, grey smoke, he 
saw the flutter of a white skirt, and a small 
band that beckoned. He darted after them in 
hottest haste; but some curious idea had 
floated into the girl’s disordered brain tha‘ 
they never could meet amongst smoke and 
flame, but only outside in the cold, fresh air, 
with the stars above their heads, Fast she 
flew with eager feet, her long hair flattering 
with the haste she made, as she mounted a 
spiral staircase. At the top was a door, which 
was always kept locked, till the keys were 
stolen, and left to rust amongst the nettles. 
She turned the handle with shaking fingers, 
stooped her head to listen ; then, witha smile 
on her parted lips, sped along a dreary length 
of gallery, happy in the knowledge that the 
feet she loved were folluwing. Victor was 
following, though conscious that every step he 
took was taking him farther and farther from 
any hope of rescue. , 

ike a bewildering will-o’-the-wisp she was 
luring him‘ on to certain destruction, and yet 
he could not stop, but must strain every effort 
to reach her. To save the girl who once had 
loved him—to win the girl whom now he loved 
with the whole strength of his heart—to clear 
the name which had been handed down to him 
by a long line of stainless forefathers! With 
such motives to spar him on, no wonder that 
he struggled on with a determination that 
never faltered, even though he knew thatdeath 
was beckoning with a girl’s delicate fingers. 

Through a broken skylight Robin climbed 
with the agility of a squirrel, and stood alone 
upon the roof, the cold night air blowing on 
her soft white cheeks, her dark eyes glowing 
with triumph. : 

She waved her arms above her head with a 
shout of joy. Nella heard it down below, and 
shuddered. 

‘‘He is here,” whispered Robin to the stars, 
* and Robin has found him.” 

A dark face begrimed with smoke ap- 

ared, framed in the sash of the window. 

he watched it, as it was quickly followed by 
the rest of Victor’s body. 

Then as he stood before her, straight and 
tall, as he had been in the past—with the same 
look in the kind dark eyes, which had won the 
heart from her breast, she began to tremble. 
A puzzled look crossed the wistfulness of her 
usual expression, as if the joy of finding him 
at last had brought back her wavering reason, 
and the clouds were half retreating from her 
misty brain. 2 

“ Viotor,”she said, whisperingly, as if afraid 
lest the sound of her voice should send the 
vision away. 

‘My poor little Robin!” His heart was 
overflowing with. pity. To meet her thus, 
after the lapse of three long years! He 
thought of her as the bright young girl who 
had gloried in the free life of the Devonshire 
moors, and grieving over the ruin and the 
sorrow, held out his arms. 

With a little ory of unspeakable joy she 
sprang into them, and laid her tired head upon 
his breast. Found after long waiting! Come 
back to her, when hope had grown so weary! 
She could call him now, and he would answer. 
She might dream of him always, and wake to 
find bim there! : 

He bent his head and kissed the low white 
forehead, and grieved to see how thin ‘and 





pinched the young cheeks were so early in their 
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ath, Two t ere rolling down them, | had just appeared on the slated roof outside | “Better to take her with me than to leave her 
bat there y= weelle on the + lips, and | Pren ’s own ‘window. to the tender mercies of others. 


the pain and the puzzle had melted away, 
and she looked like a lost bird who hadfound 
its nest. 

Lost to all fear of death in the shelter of 
his arms she fell asleep, thinking, in her 
childish heart, that_no harm could reach her 
there, whilst the eager watchers. down below 
were counting the yards that still came be- 
tween them and the leaping flames, wondering 
if, by a miracle, help might come before it was 
too late. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Vere was busy with his band of detectives, 
getting buckets of water from the well in the 
stable-yard, but there was no hose to convey 
it to the upper storeys, and their trouble was 
wasted 


Nella crept out of the carriage, and stood 
timidly by the side of Prendergast, watching 
the destruction, and longing to render assis- 
tance. here was a sound of wheels, and 
presently Somerville rushed up and seized the 
woman by ‘her arm. 

“In there!” she said, in a dull, hopeless 
manner from which nothing could rouse ‘her. 

“And you are here!” hé said fiercely. 
“Dead or alive, you ought to be ‘with ‘her, 
you d—d, disgusting coward.” He gripped her 
hard, and tried to shake her in his passion, 
but she towered grimly above his head. “ Any- 
one gone for the engines ?” 

She pointed to a fly at a little distance ;.the 
horse had been taken out of the shafts, and he 
eoncluded that the driver, mounted on its back, 
had been sent off to Newington. 

“And how can I get to her?” measuring 
the burning front with his eye, and pulling off 
his coat. 

**Now, don’t, Master Godfrey,” catching 
hold of his sleeve, and roused into animation 
by the remembrance of the ‘danger he would 
run. ‘*You can’t go”—choking down a sob— 
“it’s death.” 

“Do you think I would let her die alone?” 

‘She ain’t alone, there’s a gentleman gone 
after her.” 

He started violently. 
Who was it?” 

**T don’t know, but there was two on ’em, 
and they are doing their best.” 

“Vere and Malion!” he struck his hand fo 
bis forehead in dismay, then turned and 
stared at Nea, as if she had ‘been a ghost. 
“You here!” he said slowly. “After all, 
you are going to see mie die!” ‘Then, without 
another word, he sprang up the steps, and was 
lost in clouds of smoke. Prendergast, ‘that 
woman of stone, gave a as if ‘her heart 
were breaking. Godfrey Somerville had ‘been 
the idol of her life. For him she had slaved 
and done much ‘evil, reafly to deny her own 
soul, ‘if nee be, to-win one word of kindness 
from him, or to bring him a fraction of .good. 
She ‘hed hidden like a hunted criminal, and 
forsworn every pleasure in life, living in out-of- 
the-way corners, with a witless girl forher on 
companion. And for this he had_ paid her wi 
harsh words that hurt her, and plenty of mone 
for- which she did not care! Still she loved 
him with the utter unselfish devotion of a 
faithful dog; and now thathe was in danger 
she threw off her stupefaction, and racked her 
dull brain to see how best she could save him, 

“Run!” she cried to some boys who-were 
looking on. “Get me-all the ladders you can 
find, and you shall be paid with gald.” 

The boys asked a few questions, and ‘started 
off. Dick, who had been absent on an errand 
connected with the intended journey, ran up 
breathlessly. Prendergast carried ‘him ‘off to 
the stables, where they a two short ladders, 
which they spliced together by means of some 
old rope. 

“Have you seen him?” Robin and all-the 
rest were as nothing to her. Her only interest 
was for‘him. 


* Yes,”*said Nella, pointing toa figure which 


‘© You fool to let him.! 


tans nerGottrey, tubemt on nenplitng ‘Babin 
of fear, as” x on . in 
at whatever cost, began’to-climb up the ‘thick 
stems ofthe ivy. ‘‘ Thesmoke ‘ull choke you ; 
the plant ‘ull give way. Oh! Heaven, he’s 
gone quite daft!” Q 
Nella gathered her fars around her with a 
shiver. Victor-was there, and Robin. ‘Their 
fi showedin fall relief whenever the amoke 
eared away, against the blood-red sky.’ They 
could do nothing to ‘for were 
was-impossible. ‘The flames ene ally 
er ge eee: 
epended on the a 
time. Robin was ‘lost to all consciousness of 
danger, but. Victor-was alive both-to hope and 
fear ; and-as the minutes crawled on, and the 
very slates on which they were standing grew 
warm from the furngce-raging bélaw, he Saieed i 
his face to the Heaven above -him, in filent, 
tearless agony. Everything ‘had come to him, 
but too late; and Dulcie, whom he coulfl‘have 
claimed to-morrow, or on this @ay which was 
dawning, had heen seen for the last time. 
There was a shout from down below, 
followed by a lowd resounding hiss, as ‘the 
engines began to play on the burning’building. 
“Here, for Heaven’s sake, ‘be 1°” cried 
Vere, who had been doing ail that man could 
do to ‘hélp. “Phe can’t Inst another 
minute!” 
‘* Better not go so near, sir, the «walls are 
not safe. This escape’s not’ lang enongh.” 
Vere groaned. 
“Tt ’all reach this buttress, the rest must be 
done with ladders. “But whoever goes up on 
’em-will take his life-in his hand.’ 


“Tl gofirst!” sail Vere, . “Let 
me have @ ‘rope to howye thd lay town, if 


Whilst he was waiting for it, in a fever of 
i tience, a small hand was laid on his arm, 
and Nella, unable 'to- speak, looked up at him 
with imploring oe 

“Qhild, you catch cold,” he said, kindly, 
as-he drew the cloak .over ‘her ‘frozen n 
‘* Good-bye, little Nell’? Then he snatcheda 
rope from the fireman’s hand, and in another 
moment was climbing upwards with all the 
haste ‘he could. “He reached ‘the ‘buttress, 


n. 
Oh! Heaven, have mercy !’’ sobbed’ “Nella, 
} as, shaking all over, she hid her face.in her 
hands. It was impossible to watch him, as 
the flames leapt out to meet him as he passed, 
and serpent-like columns of smoke twiated 
themselves round his body. ‘Even,thoge who 
did not: know him held’their breath, astounded 
‘by'the courage of this 4 

A gasp—a sort of growl of pain close’ by her | 
side—made Nella start. Freearges cher 
by the hand,and d her a little to the | 
Jeft, where a shower of ‘li splinters were 
falling fast. 

“+See there!” shewaid, pointing'to a window 
which was very near the roof. ‘ Do you see, 
the'fire’s all round it! ‘It'slike a :trap—he 
can’t escape, “Pray ‘for‘him—TI've ‘forgotiten 
how!” “4 

Nella her hands'in co - | 
ee “Ob, “Heaven bring them i, 
safety.’ 

Him !—bring him in safety, and'let all the | 
others go. I—I wouldha’ for ‘him 
yet'I can’t. “He's there and I’m here, nogood 
to him mow.” She clenched her ° in 
bitter, wild rebellion egainst Heaven's 
Godfrey Somerville ‘had ‘been ‘her god, and 
her words of prayer were dumb on her grim 
lips. - 
‘Meanwhile, the man, on whom ‘her dog-like 
nature had {fixed in fond ‘fidelity, Sad aeeey 
reached his goal. Utterly recklegs own 
life, he recognised the fact that when he had 
joined Robin there would .be nothing Meth fpr 
them todo buttodie together. ‘Better so,” 
thought, sullenly, as, utterly “by. 
long climb, he drew a deep breath, -and 





collected his waning energies for a last effort, 


a the ladders after him, and mounted | face 
ag 


Then he put out his hand, ed n the 
ag Ny anit tried to taise hi “ and tailed. 
e floor was.sco his feet, the smoke 

was . “With a ‘ook at the 
4 ‘he would 


_pro all.alone, for ‘there was no one on 
sit gat be loved her,as'he.did, and would give 
who . broken-her heart; n ere, 
ya bert ofly tiled to-find her ont of:spite to 

Ah t the‘langh would’be against'them now? 
He and Robin would be buried under the ruins 
of ‘the Tower, and their.secret would die with 
them. *Neélla-would never tell—a lie always. 
frightened her, and she wouldn’t break ‘her 
word 6.5 Sa Bi Be 

He'leant, his “f ~sgainst'the sill with 
Casting - aside -he summoned . 
his str . a ‘himself 
tee a sera fo an uight poston he 

shout him Tike. one: oe was. 

Robin a few from him, her dress no 
longer white, but red in the glare of the 
sky, and close beside her stood either Victor 
Maltravers or hissghost! “Was he dreaming? 
Delusions came to those about to oe The 


smokehad got into his head. He rubbed his 
eyesand steed, wheres 
“We -have at-last't” Victor, de- 
fiantly, as‘if a long life ‘lay. ehim,; “and 
with this poor ‘in my arms! ‘I call you 
aliar—a coward—a -be myrderer ! 
‘Somerville’s breast heaved as his. gee 


‘fi 5 ’ 
erryon broke: and you Killed her 
reason! “The death of a dog would have been 
“too good for-you! ing We an ae4 hayo- 


20 Bi to , 
‘Hush!’ said Victor, ont'his arm 
to shield hher from his nat e Don't wake 
etAsleep in furnace Uke this ! Robin, come. 
‘tame!’ aie 

“There wae newer. Alarmed-he brushed 
away her bas, and ood at the small, [4 


when he raised 


the ood, in- 
yo ried ere Ahonesalz as ‘he 
etily-appeared above the caste X 





ster ‘ie : ther, whilst at high above 
every 0 eat ‘ged Nemes lg 5 build 
dp gd , a8 by 6 atts eached 


yeni erate 


ti i ane Oe 


fell -most 





a ee 
‘Ni d “Prende , 
m Ora to the ae t g ‘fer 
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own danger in her utter absorption inanother’s 
fate, 


* Stand back!” cried.one of the firemen, but 
_neither moved, as. the dangerous hail fell round 
them. Something heavy, either a beam or a 
‘stone, ‘hit ‘Prendergast on the head, and she 
down'on the ground like a ‘felled ox, 

‘Nella started forward instead of backward 

for amongst the burning fragmeuits she caught 
‘of two human forms. 

“knees gave way beneath her, and she 
sank dewn u the grass, her hands out- 
stretehed “in “her ea Aa There, just 
before her, lay erville with ‘his 
dead*-sister in his arms—so close, that ‘his 
coateslesve touchéd “the front of ‘her dress, 
All ~were afraid’ to;come nearher, except 
Victor, wholifted Robin tenderly—asif a rough 
touch could hurt her now !—and carried her oni 
of reach of harm; and Vere, who: came and 
pisesd himself by Nella’s side, wondering if her 

Sauter eg Raa Noes her. 

* Goi >, Spe ispered, woman- 
like, Pha comes Seco sins, and longing'to call 
him back to his mis-#pent life, 

‘At‘the ‘sound of ‘her‘voice ‘his eyes opened. 

‘He looked at *her long arid strangely, as it 
his spirit were slowly retarning from the land 
‘of shadows. “His ‘lips ‘moved, she bent her 
head to listen, tears falling down from her own , 
cheeks “to his.. ‘“Don’'t let‘the doctors bother 
me—T want totic.” 

“Thén ‘the ' lids Closed over the yearn- 
ing eyes; and holding .in his hand a withtred 
‘rose, ~which’ bad fallen “from “the front of her 
dress,’ he seemed to’ sleep. 

(To be continued.) 
nc ee} 


Tue latest.novelty in the male costume isa 
farther, development of that principle of 
economy which s' no gloves shoald be 
worn. , Themew i is to dispense with the 
waistcoat and have the trousers.made some- 
what higher. This:too,:isfor the -evening full- 
dress ; but-we hope that the leaving off innova- 
tion will stop at this, 

A somewzat novel,application of the photo- 
grapher's art has.recently been witnessed in 
the principal thoroughfares.of the metropolis. 
fe eee a naa Taode aceon 

a of . ‘@ ‘moving panorama 

of the “Streets .of London,” with their ever- 

shifting crowds and diversity,of light and 

shade, has fitted up-his, apparatus on the top 
of an .ommibus, from which i 

he. takes his views, The. idea‘is-to 

ave them subsequently enlarged and accu- 

rate painted on jeanvas, soas to forma con- 

ve series Of views embracing London life 

and London.architecture as ‘they are really 

presented to. the -eye, A finely-painted | 

rama on the -lines indicated would, it is 

eved, be a remunerative; speculation for 

exhibition in the United States and. in the 


An Enrorric, Counter.—M. J. Oanderay 
nee 4 aptneney = mer he a ge meter | 
which iis v: mple. It coysists of: cylinder 
Setina borelosiintityes the rate: of one turn 
per second. The cylinder is furnished ‘with 
teeth like the barrel iof ‘a musieal box, and 
arranged .in circles at equal distances from 
‘ee aylinden eietienat ae “ame ae 
oylinder i parte, hasno . 
On each of the cireles next it there is.one 
teoth;.on those next-that again: two \teeth; on 
thore, next that again three teeth, and so on. 
The -ueedle .of:a suitable .ampire meter or 
ammeter jis. gdjusted wo that its zero’ \posi- 


tiom brings it, 1 .to the:middle circle 
on the barrel. en, however, a,current of 
one amptre flows.through the ammeter the 
needle is deflected circle, and there 


d.to the- 
the ‘frst tooth striking, it works « oountio 


sey the first circle “has only one tooth,’ the 
counter records the number of coulombs, | Simi- 
larly when the current is two ampéres strong, 
the needle is tangential to. the second circle, 


SAYING “YES.” 
——o9— 


Aunt Janz sai at her open kitchen window 
knitting, while nicce Maria made the tea- 
cakes. Her white cambric apron was smoothly 
tied over her neat dress—a light cotton 
sprinkled with rose-buds and forget-me-nots, 
which had taken Uncle Edward’s fancy on his 
last vieit to town, and which he: could not be 
Sen was. “too young” or gay for his 
wife. 

And, in-sooth, Aunt Fane was pleasant and 
comely to behold, with ‘her smooth bands of 
silvery hair; displayed as the breeze blew back 

“her-cap-border, - and‘the expression of good- 
ness and: kindliness upon her still rosy face. 

She hammed cheerfully to herself, as she 
knitted, something “ about a rest beyond the 
skies,” while Maria, as she mixed and rolled 
‘the dough, occasionally took up the refrain. 

Presently there came strolling.across the 
grassy lawn-in front of the house two pereons, 
one a “handsome, manly-looking youth, and 
the other a pretty girl, with a laughing face 
‘and mischievous, dark-eyes, 

They sat down on the green benéh in the 
‘porch, shaded by the trellis of multifiora rose 

and white jasmine ;and Aunt Jane, in a pause 
of her song, heard them talking together. 

“Dear me!” she said to Maria, ‘“why 
there’s Dick courting Daisy again!” 

** Well,” answered Miss Maria, ‘it’s more’n 
I would do. How often he’s got to ask that 
gal before she consents to marry him, I’d jost 

dike to know.” 

Unconscious of these comments Dick was 
pleading his cause.with the pretty girl of the 
bright, mischievous eyes. 

* Daisy, I don’t like to hear you talk about 
going home. Couldn’t you be content to stay 








ere and make your home. with us always?” 

“Well!” answered. Daisy, slowly, as if 
deeply) considering the: question, ‘‘I like the 
country ; and ifi——” 

“If what?” said Dick, eagerly. 

“Tf I had a handsome country-house, and 
& fine carriage —’’ 

“Daisy, will you bein earnest for once? You 
know that I can’t-afford-a-fine-house and car- 
riage. But I love you, Daisy, and will do 
everything for your .bappiness that is in my 
power.to.do. -Don’t you believe me? ” 

‘* Well, I don’t acouse;you of telling un- 
truths,,Dick. But:what isthe use of always 
talking about such things? We're so young. | 
Iam only eighteen, and you twenty-three. 
Surely there's plenty of time for us,to wait.” 

“T’ve waited over a whole year,” said Dick, 
gloomily, 

“ Dear-me! is it-so Jong? . But-after all, 
what isa year to us, when we havo ail our 
lives. before-us? Why, ‘we may both of us 
live to:be:a hundred years-old, like that couple 
we were'reading of in:the papers last night, 
aud then we may regret that we dida’t enjoy 
our youth longer, instead of getting married 
so young. Besides, I believein waiting. It is 
a test of constancy,” 

‘s My constancy needs -no-test!”’ said Dick, 
with firmness. 

“But eatin mine does. How do I:know 
-but thatI d-like‘some one else: better than 
I do‘you?” 

She lcokedat Dick, with-her laughing eyes 
just ‘visible ‘above the bunch of wild-roses 
owhich she was ‘holding to her pretty retrowssé 


“nose. 

‘Dick regarded her sternly in reply, and 
‘viciously brushed away‘an innocent lady-bird 
that-was crawling onthe multiflora. 

‘How can’you ‘beso: cruel, Richard?’ said 
Daisy, ‘so! . Dhat poor insect never 
harmed ‘you !” 


‘* Look here,-Daisy, I've-had enough of this. 
I don’t want’to-be madea fool of any longer. 
You will force ‘me'to do something desperate.” 
Well, I- can’t ‘help er doing desperate 
things ‘if syou‘ehoose to'do them, You're old 





and is.acted only by twoteeth, thusigiving the 
number of coulombs also. Engincering ” 





enough to know how to conduct. yourself pro- 
perly, And now I smell cousin’s tea-cake 


baking—I'm so glad we shall have my favourite 

tea-cakes this evening, and I’ll just go and put 

my flowers in water before we are called-in.” 

And she arose and tripped lightly away 
humming a gay song. 

“That gal,” said Miss Maria, who had 
caught fragments of the foregoing discourse— 
“that gal would worrit the life out of Job 
himeelf. I’ve the greatest mind to put away 
the tea-cakes for to-morrow’s tea, and not let 
her have a taste of ’em to-day.” 

“ Oh, she’ll come round some time,” said 
Aunt Jane, cheerfully. ‘It’s the way with 
some gals, though I’m bound to confess that I 
never carried on so with my Ted,” 

Daisy went up to her roviu, and placed her 
wild flowers.in water. And then, standing 
near the window, brushing back her curls, sho 
said to herself, .a little remorsefully,— 

“IT dare say I do teare Dick too much, but I 
can’t help it, Isuppore it’s my nature, and 
just—just as Tabby there likes to tease the 
mice that she catches. But I don’t mean to 
give up Dick—notI! And I'll bo kinder to 
him to-morrow.” 

She heard the tramp of a-horse, and looking 
out, saw Dick riding away on -his beautiful 
bay, on which he alwaysappeared so well, 

“Oh, so he’s gone to the Barnards,” said 
Daisy, with a toss of her head as she watched 
him turn into the orchard road. ‘' That’s to 
pay me off, I suppose, and excite my jealousy. 
Well, he’ll see, Asif I cared!” 

Cousin Maria might as weil have carried out 
her threat of not producing the tea-cakes, for 
thongh Daisy made.a poiut of devouring twoor 
three of them with a great show of relish, they 
had lost their charm for her, and more than 
once she felt as though they were choking her. 

The next morning she made a point of not 
going down until Dick had finished his break- 
fast, and she exulted as over the stair-banisters 
she saw how he lingered about the porch and 
hallway, pretending to be looking for missing 
articles, before he finally followed his father 
to the fields. It was a busy time, and they 
did not come home to dinner. 

Daisy thought it the longest day she had 
ever spent, and she hardly knew what to do 
with herself, ' 

But in the evening she put on a white lawn 
dress, with a rose in her hair, and went down- 
stairs to where Dick was sitting on the porch- 
steps, pretending to read a paper, 

He looked up wistfally, but Daisy passed 
him, and went out to tha little front gate, 
where presently she was sugaged in an anima- 
ted chat with young Doctor Fenwick, who hap- 
pened to be passing. 

Dick knew that the doctor admired Daisy, 
and while they stood chatting together, he sat 
on the steps, scowling like a thunder-cloud. 

When the doctor bad taken leave and passed 
on, he strode down the walk and stood by her 
side. 

“Daisy, did I hear you promise that—that 
fellow, to, go with him to the picnic next 
Tuesday?” 

“ What fellow?” said Daisy, icily. 

“You know who I mean,” Dick was pale 
with jealousy and wrath. ‘And you know 
that there was an understanding that I was to 
escort you.” 

“I. presume that I can. go with whom I 
choose |.” answered Daisy, haughtily. 

* So you can, and I want you now to maks 
your choice ; but I tell you, once for all, that if 
you throw me over for that Fenwick, you'll be 
done with me for ever!” . 

Daisy was almost frightened at his vehom- 
ence, She drew back a little, as she said,— 

“My goodness, Dick, what a temper you 
have!” 

- «You've driven me to if; you’ve made mo 
desperate!” he retorted. This thing must 
come to an end between us one. way or the 
other, for I will bear it no longer.” 

She looked at him, and her chesks flashed 
scarlet, } 

“What right have you to speak to mein 
that tone? Iam not your slave, and I shall 
go with Doctor Fenwick to the picnic.” 
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_ Dick looked steadily into her eyes for an 
instant, 

“ Very weil,” he said, shortly, and turning 
on his heel walked off in the direction of the 
barv. 

“ Dick,” called his mother from the kitchen- 
window—‘‘come in, Dick! Tea’s ready. 
Come, Daisy, child, before the rolls get cold.” 

“I don’t want any tea, mother. And, 
mother ’’— Dick pansed a moment, and his 
voice seemed to lower and falter—*“ don’t ex- 
pect me home to-night, I’m going over to 
Uncle Fred's.” 

And he walked on very fast, as if not wish- 
ing to be questioned. 

As Daisy entered the cool dining-room, 
where the family took their meals, Miss Maria 
was standing at the window with her arms 
akimbo, gazing after Dick. 

_“* That boy,” she said, solemnly—“ that boy 
aia’t himself. I shou!dn’t be surprised if he's 
driven to do something desp’rate,’”’ and she 
looked resentfully at Daisy. 

‘You don’t eat anything, Daisy,” kindly 
said Uncle Edward, who never saw much of 
what wasn’t going on right before his eyes. 
** Maybe you think the weather’s too warm for 
hot rolls and cakes? Well, take some iced- 
milk and berries and——Why, bless me! 
what's the matter with the child? ” 

Daisy had burst into tears. 

“ Please, uncle—aunt—excuse me,” she said, 
and hastily left the room. 

She did not go upstairs, but out-of-doors, 
where she could relieve her heart by sobbing 
unseen and unheard. Passing through the 
garden and the orchard, she followed the little 
footpath which led to a pretty strip of wood- 
‘land, where, in @ cool ravine, ran a narrow but 
rather deep stream between mossy banks. 

This was a favourite haunt of hers. There 
had been a little rustic bridge leading to the 
hillside beyond, but this had been lately 
washed away after a heavy rain. 

She could see, ag she approached the spot, 
one of the posts still standing; and—wasn’t 
that Dick leaning against it like a statue, his 
arms folded, and his eyes bent upon the 
deep, little pool which the rocks had just 
here pent in? 

A sudden fear seized Daisy. Surely, surely 
— could not be thinking of drowning him- 
sell ? 

She stood still and breathless, watching him. 
Presently he started as if from a reverie, and, 
with lips compressed into a look of firm re- 
solve, picked up a coil of rope which lay at 
his feet. Then he walked round and round 
@ tall and straight tree growing close to the 
edge of the stream, looking up into its thick 
foliage, as if for a convenient branch to 
which to attach it. 

Daisy's heart froze with horror. For a 
moment she felt paralyzed; but as she saw 
Dick carefully make a noose on one end of 
the rope, and prepare to climb the tree, the 
spell was broken. 

She rushed forward, with a wild shriek, and 
thre v her arms about him, 

“Oh, Dick—dear Dick—don't do such a 
dreadfal thing! Don’t hang yourself, Dick 
—for my sake;din’t! Oh, forgive me, for- 
give me, dear Dick, and I'll never, never 
tease or grixve you again !” 

A strange expression came over Dick’s face. 
He looked down into the white face of the 
sobbing girl, and his stern eyes softened. But 
then he said, gloomily ,— 

“* How can I believe you, Daisy? You have 
as good as told me that you did not love me; 
and without you I don’t care to live.” 

“Don’t talk so dreadfally, Dick! I—I do 
love you!” 

“ Answer me truly, Daisy! Do you really 
love me?” 

‘*Yes,” sobbed the girl, ‘Indeed I do, 
ecm Please, please throw away that dreadful 
rope !”’ 

“Not yet, Daisy. Do you love me above 
every body else in the world ?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” 

“* And will you marry me, Daisy?” 





‘Yes, I will, Dick; indeed I will!” 

“ When?” 

** Any time —to-morrow—now !” said Daisy, 
in desperation—‘' if you will only throw away 
that dreadful thing and come home with me.” 

‘* There, then!” 

Aud Dick flung the coil of rope into a 
thicket of laurel on the other side of the 
stream, and drawing Daisy to him, kissed her 
solemnly. 

“Remember you have promised to be my 
wife, Daisy.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, meekly, 

And so, hand in hand, they returned through 
the orchard and the garden to the house. 

“Of all the unaccountable creatures on the 
face of the earth,” said Miss Maria, survey- 
ing them from the pantry-window, “ ricom- 
mend me to a young courtin’ couple! I don’t 
believe they know their own minds tive minutes 
ata time, anyways!” 

Uncle Edward was sitting on the top step of 
the porch, contentedly smoking his pipe. 

** Well, Dick,” said he, cheerfally, “‘ have you 
fixed that tree with the rope all ready to pull it 
down in the right direction? ’’ 

‘*No,” answered Dick, quietly. ‘I'll attend 
it to-morrow.”’ 

“Well, don’t forget it, for the sooner that 
bridge is finished the better, if we want to get 
the hay over in good time.” 

Daisy stooped and looked straight up into 
Dick's face. 

‘* You’vyé deceived me!” she said, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*No, Daisy, I haven’t. You deceived your- 
self, dear, and I’m very glad of it, I assure 
you.” 


‘Glad?’ said Daisy, reproachfully, and 
with her face all crimson with blushes, 

**Because bat for that I might never have 
gotten youto say ‘ Yes’; and we might both 
have been for ever miserable. But how happy 
we are going to be for all the rest of our lives!” 

‘Still it was a dreadfully mean trick,’’ 
Daisy murmured, as she allowed Dick to kiss 
her again, behind Uncle Edward’s back ; “and 
if you ever say a word about it to anyone, I’ll 
never forgive you—never |” 8. A. W. 








Marania.—It is calculated that more than 
40,000 soldiers fall victims to malaria in 
Italy every year, and great numbers of work- 
ing people are attacked. A map prepared by 
the Italian Minister of War shows that of the 
country’s sixty-nine provinces only six are free 
from malaria ; and in twenty-one provinces its 
ravages are very severe, 


Hovsrnoip Art.—If you have window car- 
tains, hang them on a simple and obvious pole. 
It need not be very thick, and is better formed 
of wood than of metal, fur then the rings to 
which the curtains are attached pass along 
almost noiselessly. The ends of the pole may 
be of metal, but I prefer a simple ball of wood. 
The pole may be grooved, and any little en- 
richments may be introdu into these 
grooves, providing the carving does not come 
to the surface and thus touch the rings, which 
by their motion would injure it. Whatever is 
used in the way of enrichment should be of a 
simple character, for the height at which the 
curtain pole is placed would render very fine 
work altogether ineffective. Small mirrors 
placed at convenient distances add greatly to 
the appearance of a room. They have far 
more than double or treble |the effect of one 
large surface. A corner cupboard that has 
solid, unglazed doors, either flat or rounded, 
would gain richness by the insides of the doors 
being covered with choice bits of old Venetian 
leather, or, failing that, a painted diaper, per- 
haps with gold-ieaf background; when such 
doors are opened, and laid back against either 
wall, the warm fine colour would be a valuable 
adjunct, not interfering with the brilliant 
beauties of shelved treasures, such as rare oid 





china, glass, or silver. 


BAINBRIDGE AND SON. 


TSsERE was & suppressed murmur of con- 
versation in the dressmaking department of 
the large drapery establishment of Mesers 
Bainbridge and Son, which the steady whir 
of a hundred sewing-machines could not 
wholly drown. Where the presence feminine 
can be found, be sure the tongue feminine will 
be heard. 


The superintendent of the room, under- 
standing this, did not attempt to enforce 
silence, so pretty Dollie Wynn and May Bruton 
talked very confidentially in their corner of 
the great room; and no one interfered, so 
long as fingers were busy as well as tongues. 

And this was what May said, Dollie’s blue 
eyes being riveted upon the quilling on which 
she was at work,— 

“T saw her yesterday when I was going out 
to dinner. She was just stepping into her 
carriage, and Mr, Edgar himself handing her 
in. She looks old—nearly fava. T should say ; 
but they say she is imm ly rich, and her 
dress was splendid. So I suppose her money 
goes st her age.” 

he you hearthey were to be married 
s00n ” 

“Bless me! didn’t I tell you that? My 
brother is in the stationer’s where the wedding- 
cards are being printed. They are to be mar- 
ried on the twenty-seventh. Mr. and Mra. 
Edgar Bain and the card of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. Wi Wilson. Twelve ! Come; 
we will go for a walk.” 

““No; Iam tired,” Dollie pleaded. 

And her friend left her, never heeding the 
sudden pallor of the sweet young face, the 
dumb agony in the great blue eyes. 

When she was alone, Dollie stole away to 
the little room where the cloaks, shawls and 
hats of the girls were kept, and there, crouch- 
ing in @ corner, hidden entirely by a hage 
waterproof, she tried to think it all out. 

What had it meant ? What did Edgar Bain- 
bridge mean in the long year he had tried by 
every masculine device to win her love? 

She had not been unmaidenly ; heart and 
conscience fully acquitted her. 

She had given her love, pure, true and faith- 
ful, to the son of her employer; but he had 
sought it, delicately and persistently, before he 
knew that it was given him. 

The young girl, now sewing for a living, had 


been daintily bred and thoro' educated, 
her father having been a man dra asalary 
sufficient to give his only child eve vantage. 


Bat when he died, and his wife in a few 
months followed him, Dollie had chssen a life 
of honourable labour in preference to one of 
idle dependence upon wealthy relatives. 

And yet in the social gatherings of these 
relatives, and the friends of summer days, 
Dollie was still a welcome guest. 

It was at her Uncle Lawrence’s suburban 
villa she had been introduced to Edgar 
Bainbridge. After this she met him fre- 
quently, and in her simple dress, with her 
sweet, pure face, had won marked attention 
from him, 

With the frankness that was oneof her greatest 
charms, the young girl had let her admirer 
know that though she was Lawrence Wynn's 
niece, she worked = a inbetg in we _— 
making department of Bain 6 an { 

Then he had made her heart bound with 
sudden, grateful joy by telling her he had seen 
her leave the “shop” night after night, bat 
would not join her for fear of giving annoy- 
ance by exposing her to the remarks of her 
com 8. 
ter this, however, she often foucd him 
waiting for her at some point further from the 
establishment, and always £0 respectful and 
courteous that she was glad of his protection 
in her long walk. 

But he was going to marry an heiress on the 
twenty-seventh, only a week away, so hé had 
but trifled with her after all. 





Poor little Dollie, crouching among the 
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shawls and cloaks, felt as if all sunshine was 
gone from her life for ever, a3 if her cup of 
humiliation and agony was full to overflowing. 

But the dinner-hour was over, the girls com- 
ing in or sauntering from resting-places in 
the work-room, and the hum of work com- 
menced again, as it must, whatever aching 
hearts or weary hands crave rest. 

Dollie worked with the rest, her feelings so 
numbed by the sudden blow, that she 
scarsely heard May’s lamentations over a 
sudden flood of er-work, that would keep 
many of them in the room till cons 

‘© We'll have all day to-morrow if we can 
finish these dresses to-night,” said one of 
the small squad of girls told off for the 
extra work. ‘*Miss Brown says so. But 
thes? must be ready to deliver in the morn- 


i Ned 

“Falk, talk, talk! Whir, whir, whir ! 
Dollie folded and basted, working with rapid, 
mechanical precision, hearing the noise 
voices and machines, feeling the dull, heavy 
beating of her own heart, and the throbs of 
pain in her weary head, but 5s ng no 
word of repining, excusing her d face by 
the plea of headache. 

It was after eleven o’clock when the last 
stitch was set in the hurried work, and the 
girls ran down the long flights of stairs to 
plod home through a drizzling rain, follow- 
ing the late snowstorm. 

As Dollie paesed down the staircase, she saw 
in the counting-house her recreant lover, busy 
over some account- books. 

Bat for the heavy news she had heard that 
morning she would have felt sure that this 
sadien spasm of industry was to furnish an 
excuse for escorting her home at the un- 
usually late hour. 

But, if so, Dollie felt it was but an added 
insult to his dishonourable conduct, and she 
hurried on, hoping he had not heard her step. 

She had gone some few streets from 
the shop, when, passing a church, she 
slipped upon a treacherous piece of ice and 
twisted her ankle, 

The sudden pain made her faint for a 
moment, and she sat down upon the stone- 
work supporting the railings to recover herself. 
Beside her, not a stone’s-throw away, & 
dark, narrow alley-way ran along the high 
brick wall of the churchyard, and the girl’s 
heart sank with a chill of terror as she heard 
&@ man’s voice in the alley say,— 

** Didn’t you hear a step, Bill? ”’ 

“A woman. She’s turned off somewhere. 
He ain’t come yet,’’ was the answer. 

‘* He’s late to-night,” said the first voice, in 
a gruff undertone, 

“You are sure he’s taking the diamonds 
home?” 

‘*Sure as death. I was at ——’s when he 
gave the order. ‘Send them to my shop at 
nine o'clock,’ says he, ‘and I will take them 
home with me,’ And he gave the address of 
Bainbridge and Son,” , 

‘* But are you sure he will paes here?” 

“Of course he will. He lives in the next 
street. He’ll come.” 

‘* Suppose he shows fight?” 

“You bold him, and I'll soon stop his fight.’ 

Every word fell on Dollie’s ears clear and 
distinct in the silence of the night. 

They would rob him, these dreadful men, if 
nobody warned him. They would spring out 
upon him as he passed, and strike him down 
before he knew there was danger. 

He must not come alone, unprepared, False 
lover, false friend as she felt he was, she could 
not go on her way and leave him to death. 

hen she stood up, the pain of her ankle 
was almost unendurable ; but she clung to the 
railings, and so limped along one street, The 
others seemed interminable, 

Often she crawled through the wet slush of 
the streets ; often on one foot hopped painfully 
along, till the shop was reached at last, and 
the light in the counting-honse still burned. 

The side-door for the working-girls was still 
unfastened, and Dollie entered there, reaching 
the countirg-house, soaking wet, white and 


trembling, to confront both Edgar Bainbridge 
and his father. 

Unheeding their exclamations of dismay 
and surprise, she told her story, with white 
lips, but a steady voice. 

“ Waiting for me?” cried Edgar Bainbridge. 
“ The scoundrels! ” 

“You bought diamonds at——’s to-day?”’ 
asked his father. 

“A parure for Miss Wilson, sir. I wish to 
present them, with your permission, on Thurs- 
day. Ah, look at that poor girl!” 

For, overcome by pain, fatigue and mental 
torture, poor Dollie had’staggered towards the 
door and fainted upon the floor. 

A hasty call summoned the porter, and in 
a few minutes the porter's wife appeared, rub- 
bing her eyes, but full of womanly resources 
for the comfort of the girl. 

A cab was procu and clothed in dry 
garments, furnished by the good-hearted 


of | woman, and, escorted by the porter, Dollie was 


driven home. 

The next morning, walking proved to be im- 
possible, and Dollie was obliged to call upon 
her landlady for assistance to dress, wonder- 
ing at herself a little for caring to get up. 

Bat before noon, sitting in the parlour, her 
lame ankle upon a cushion, she was surprised 
by two gentleman callers—no other than Bain- 
bridge and Son in person—and a lady who 
introduced herself as Miss Wilson. 

‘“* We have all come to thank you,” the lady 
said; ‘‘and I have come to carry you home 
with me. These gentlemen owe you their 
lives ; I owe you my diamonds.” 

‘- But what did you do?’ asked Dollie. 

‘*We captured the robbers by a masterly 
stratagem,” said the old gentleman. ‘“ Edgar 
sauntered past the alley-way, with a revolver 
all ready in his hand, while I, with three 
policemen, went round and entered the alley 
softly, behind the villains. Taken by surpriee, 
their retreat cut off, they were easily made 
prisoners. You understand, we could not 
arrest them unless they actually attacked 
Edgar. As it is, however, there was a very 
pretty little tussle before we came up. Bless'me, 
dear child—don’t faint—hoe’s all right! ”’ 

“My foot!’ Dollie murmured. ‘I sprained 
my ankle last night. It was to stop to rest it 
that I sat down on the church wall.” 

‘* You diin’t come all the way back with a 
sprained ankle ¢ ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘*You are a heroine!” cried Miss Wilson. 
‘Bat, my dear,” and here the heiress drew 
nearer to Dollie, and took her hand in a close 
clasp, ‘“ we have been hearing, this morning a 
pretty little love story, of which you also are 
the heroine, and I have come to see if you will 
be my guest until Thursday, and then make 
poor Edgar there the happiest of men by 
assisting at a double weddiny.”’ 

Dollie’s eyes, slowly dilating as the other 
lady spoke, were open to their fullest extent as 
this climax was reached. 

Edgar!” she said. “I thought he was to 
marry you on Thursday?’’ 

A musical laugh answered her. 

Calling the gentlemen at the same time from 
the window, where they had sauntered during 
this little scene, Miss Wilson looked up at 
them. 

*Convinze this young lady, Edgar,” she 
said, “ that your affection for me is only that 
of a dutifol son, and that I shall have a 
motherly affection for her likewise, when I 
become the wife of your father, Edgar Bain- 
bridge, senior.” 

And then Edgar took the chair his step- 
mother-elect vacated, while the elder lady and 
gentleman went outside to arrange a cushion 
in the carriage for the sprained ankle. 

What Edgar said may be imagined ; but cer- 
tain it is that Dollie drove home with Miss 
Wilson, and was that lady’s guest until the 
following Thursday, when her wedding-cards, 
too, were distributed, and the bridal party con- 
sisted of two bridegrooms and two fair, blush- 
ing brides. 


stated that the superb parure of diamonds 
worn by Mrs. Edgar Bainbridge, junior, was a 
wedding present from Mrs. Edgar Bainbridge, 
senior. A. 8. 








Tue mind grows narrow in proportion as 
the soul grows corrupt. 


Arseit failure in any cause produces a 
correspondent misery in the soul, yetit is, in 
a sense, the highway to success, inasmuch as 
every discovery of what is false leads us to 
seek earnestly after what is true, and every 
fresh experience points out some form of 
error which we shall afterwards carefully 
eschew. 


Mr Orpen. Luver’s new palace, built by a 
company -which has been formed under the 
presidency of the Duke of Teck, is already 
rising on the confines of Battersea Park. In 
fact, it is the old Exhibition Palace of Dablin, 
which proved a white elephant to the Irish 
ome, transferred bodily to London ; but in 
effect it will be a new building, andan addi- 
tion to the sights of London. What sort of 
amusements is to be provided for the visitors 
when they get to the new palace is a part of 
the scheme not as yet developed, but it will be 
easy to make such a place atiractive on the 
banks of the river, especially when the joutnoy 
thither can be made by steamboat, 


Women as F'rower Parnrers.—Many women 
are impelled to believe seriously that, because 
they are women, they must have an innate 
comprehension, a special instinct, which helps 
them to a right interpretation of floral mystery 
and beauty. They are encouraged a3 well by 
much talk of the dignity and sanctity of 
women’s work, and a half-scornful belief that 
“surely anyone almost can paint flowers!” 
So that, on an average, more than half of the 
innumerable flower pieces in our exhibitions 
are by women. In all this there is the con- 
fidence of ignorance; for, as a matter of fact, 
there are many who paint flowers creditably, 
and only a few, and those not usually women, 
who paint them worthily. The present high 
standard of art certainly forbids their being 
false to nature, or entirely mediocre ; yet for 
‘frefined taste and delicate handling’’—I 
quote a leading art critic—you look in vain. 
Painfal memories crowd round you of the 
works of lady-exhibitors—medallists, art- 
school mistresses, and others well on in the 
profession; work ali clever, conscientious, 
crude though careful, curiously trenchant, and 
wauting in qualities of mars and delicacy ; 
and, witha], absolute, self-assured, as thongh 
the task of flower-painting wags esteemed 
almost to trival for the painter’s powers. The 
trae flower-lover cannot help shuddering at 
sach ssanty measure of observation and ten- 
derness. The general effect is nearly always 
premeditated, prim, strained, and utterly 
lacking in the careless profusion of nature, The 
drawing and composition may bs good, admir- 
able—anything you will; but successful—if 
success means revealing to the observer, with 
a sudden flow of emotion, some subtle impres- 
sion in nature till then unknown or half 
forgotten—no! successful they are not, They 
might succeed in interesting, would they only 
balieve it, by the careful delineation, with M. 
Zola, of overgrown vegetablesand realistic black 
pudding; but with flowers, as they might and 
may be, never. For if in painting them, 
besides faithfol analysis and care, there be not 
added—what is less tangible, but more neces- 
sary —some degree of real love and understand- 
ing of their peculiar differences, their secret 
essence, their being, they must be, of all sub- 
jects, the most void of any but decorative 
interest. And if these public examples leave 
much to be desired, what shall be said of most 
amateur achievements? Of those ghostly 
tentative or wooden outlines (so frequently 
supported by a vague structure purporting to 
be an oriental vase), which partial friends 
declare to be “sincere and loving copies of 
nature?” I take it they had better be left 








The daily papers, in noticing the wedding, 


alone,— Magazine of Art, 
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KNITTING. 


—_-—— 


Where snow-clad Alps their heads uprear, 
Their foothills gemmed with lakelets clear, 
Where every urchin who can spell 
Can lisp the name of William Tell, 
Within a cottage quaint doth sit 
A maiden learning how to knit; 
Her nimble. fingers blithely dance 
As in and out the needles glance, 

And flash and gleam 

Along the seam— 
Her knitting’s almost done. 


Ah, Cupid, imp of starry nights! 
Thou e’en can scale the Alpine heights. 
The bow is-bent, the arrow flies— 
‘“ Long live your love!” the archer cries, 
Her loyer holds the bright-hued skein ; 
The shining needles weave a chain; 
And faster, faster now. they fly— 
What. signifies a downcast eye? 

A glowing. cheek, 

A maiden meek, 
Has knit.two hearts in one. 


Ah, then to newer climes they roam ; 
On broader shores they find a home ; 
And soon their cozy, thatch-roofed neat 
Is by their sturdy fledgelings blest. 
8S. many elbows to go bare; 
So many knees that seek the air; 
So many squirming, little toes, 
Come wriggling, pushing through their hose, 
To make a score 
Of hose, or more, 
She knits from sun to sun. 


Alas ! the fledgelings all have flown, 
And some have boys they cali their own. 
And she who watched them at their play 
8d slowly, feebly knits to-day. 
The furrows thicken om her brow ; 
She's toeing off life’s stocking now. 
No missing stitehes can I see — 
Bat God above her judge: must be. 
She'll lay it down 
To win @ crown— 
Her kuitting’s almost done, - 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—_+e—— 
CHAPTER XXXVI, 

Ar theIsle of Wight the weather was lovely, 
and each day Muriel. gained strength and 
vigour, and was able to walk or drive, or go 
out for a sailin the Bonita, according as her 
husband wished 

She would have been very happy in her new: 
found health, and with Claud always near, had 
she not been conscious of the shadow lying be- 
tween them; but sometimes she.said to her- 
self is was pity that. prompted his. kindness, 
and that, in reality, he feli. the burden of her 
presence as deeply as.ever; for she often came 
upom him when he was alone, looking as gloomy 
aud thoughtfial as if he, were in. some great 
trouble, which hedid not.know-how to escape. 








Heaven knew how gladly she. would. have. 


helped him, if she conid! for hor love was.so 
pure aud unselfish that. she would ..have been 
more than willing to sacritice her awa happi-. 
ness if by so doing she could havesecured his. 

“Are you almost ready?” he said one 
roorning, coming into her room where she was 
standing at the window, looking out. ‘“ Why 
youare actually dressed—you possess the sin- 
gularly. unfeminine merit of punctuality!” 

Sbe smiled, and gathered up her, shawls, 
which he took from.ber, 

“It isa lov ely morning,’ ha observed, 
offering his arm wien they got; outside; “ and 
if the weather will only hold. up till night, we 
shall have a splendid day!” 

They reached the yacht, which. looked: as 
freah and clean as. willing hands and.mascu- 
line labour could make it, and went.on deck; 

and soon the Bonita was skimming across the 
blue waves, like a graceful, white- -winged bird, 
while Muriel, wrapped in a far cloak, sat 





watching the clouds of feathery. spray, flung 
high up in the sunlight. 
The weather was: complaisant enough to 

“‘ hold-up»till night,” onéleny mode feain.enmete 
longer than had been originally intended, and 

it was late when they were returning, A.soft, 
balmy, August night, with a canopy. of golden: 
stars spread. over. the limitless azure; above, 
and the moon rising like some, faix,, stately, 
goddess—Diana,- when she filled, the- Latmian 
‘cave with. her splendour aa she. bent. to kiss. |. 
stad aa 

rwic gone, away,. 

the-men;. so, Muriel. was leit .. by. a 
suddenly an overwhelming Yealingotloneli 

came upon hep- as, she. sat thexe in, 

beauty of the night, and—perhaps owing 

weakness: that still remained as.a monk 
her illness—slow tears; melineces; io ip 

ané fell down her. clasped.wh 


“ Orying 1”’ exclaimed the. Viscount, fom 


ing, so-quietly that, he-was. at. her. side, by 
she —— his ahs nnentec’ Then, af 
“ Are yo ppy; Mariel?” he aay We 

Shea sid = —y np neeeeOn 
in. her throat. and choke the. oe 
would haveattered; and Lord-Urwicke sighed 
deeply as he seated himself beside her: 

“ Mariel,” he said, gently, taking, har.band, 
after « little pause, “T eannot help: thinking, 
we are, both the victims.of a crnel; dee 5 
broughé about, I candidly. conf c 
through my own fault; but I can’t tell you ate 
earnestly Lregret, ever having linked, your life 
with: mine,, and. by: so condemned you. 
to misery. You believethis?,”’ 

* Yes,” almost inaudibly.. 

“If repentance could ~ ahi by ae 
of. mine I could.free-you, I phevide inde 
joice most sincerely;;-but alas! I. fear. teh is 
impossible. - When, on our, wedding-day,’’ his 
voice grew &little unsteady, “-youlai ' 
the rule by which we..were, to. regnlate our 
lives, you forgot one thing—that -we,were, both 

oung, both human; and that, the heazt;.re- 

using to. be: satisfied with such a cold; auto- 

maton-like-existence as you proposed, would: 
cry out for love! Am I not.right 2?’ 

“ Yes;’’ sheisaid again, 

He leoked at her. very earnestly. 

“And you have proved the truth. of my 
words?” 

No answer. 

“Forget for a minute the position I hold to- 
wards you; look on me in the light of a 
brother, or a dear friend, and. speak, to me as 
one!” he exclaimed, urgently. “You need 
not be afraid that I shall think less. of you for 
knowing what your sentiments really. are, and 
at least I. can give you, symp . Tell.me, 
Mariel hasthe love taken-such a hold,on your 
heart on to defy even your own ‘efforta:to root 
itout?” 

He could feel that she was: beginning tetrem- 
ble very violently, but yetishe didnot speak. 

‘*T understand,” he. said, still. gently, al- 
though a horrible hopelessness was upon him ; 
“and I confess your lot is.verily hard to: be 

orne,” 

Sbe snatched-her hand suddenly away, and 
put it, with its, fellow, ap to her face, which 
was burning hot and, crimson like a roses. A: 
hamiliation deeper titan she had.ever known 
swept upon her like a flood; she had let;her 
husband guess the seeret- of her affection: for 
him, and he pitied ‘her—pitied her- for: it ! 





Oh, the bitterness of that: moment—would it 


ever, a8 long as she lived, cease to. haunt:her ? 
‘*T suppose,” continned: Lord. Urwicke, after: 
a short panse, and with a mirthlese langh;. 
“human nature was net intended! to-be happy, 
at least, such. is) my experienee of it. We 
are always longing for-the un and 
the fruit we row/d reach: we: will not; because 
we want that which. is. grewing on: a branch 
above our heads. Someone says life is:ajests 
but it seems to me & very,sorry one; and: love 
—well, love is-of all curses the: worst that. can: 
befall.as!’”’ 
“No!” exclaimed Muriel, raising-her head,. 
and speaking impulsively. “ Love is surely of 
everything the most humanisingand beautiful. 


warmth and loveliness, de of, ‘all. 
would be. wr: in linesek alaops’” : 
And ore al meets with, no return?’ he 


PR pn 
“ Even that, se not wasted. You, know, ‘tia. 
better to have.loved in vain than never fo have. 
Te denen bili it; but. then. men’ 
“Ido men’s: love 
and. women’s love are different... With 4 


it is a.sen' with the other ag 
She said nothing, but.looked out ;aczosa the 
silver f waves, with. rt. phospho- 


, Bt 





| imagination, mere,. 


you, dg. moh maples. plone, 

aaneFenaes” e said, prese 

as ry, I ie” nok less .so,” at c 
* You prt 8 che repeated, astonished. 
* Well, per! iss best, though I never in- 
tended you ae T. cannot tell: how it has 
Teeg ake meth, a ther feolinga andl 

rega: you. with far_o 

thought you cold and irresponsive as, marble. 
Yon are. differen to. any. other woman, with 


“Tf it is any consolation to you to-know ’ f 
Yo: 


tact—you are a pores A Mss 


higher..and Bates, and.ma Tagealf aheif 
be a better. maz inieagh Kanon lows known and. 
loved,you,” 

“Loved. me—me !”” ” pha’ exiiesna turning 
her. clear. ¢: eyes full upon. him.,., ‘Are you: 
mocking me 

It was his turn to look surprised naw 

‘* Heaven, knows I, never spoke.a.mere sin- 
cere truth! Why should. yon think , other- 
wise?’ 

‘* Because "—ina very low voice—‘‘ I fancied 
you cared.for Sybil Ruthven,” 

“ So 1 Giratina L samy rae boyy 
beauty, @ strange manages to 
exercise over men’s bat,I don’s think I 
ever really loved her. pa dys cgi Panay vom 
of the senses than anything else, 


waned, and—— 

He might have added, her own..comduct had 
done as much as anything else to break the 
spell, but on that poins honour bade him be 
silent, and instead of finish his sentence he 
bent. down to awreiute & his wife's face, which, 
we 2 ed soft, veiled starlight, looked. 
str. 

“ You never guessed I loved, you,, Mariel?” 

“ Never!’ 

“fee eas nil it:now,, what have... you to 
88) ” 

“ This—that I am woman.in all 
Heayven’s:beautifal world !.”’ apd yo 
voice yibrati it-had never, vibrated -befiore, 
and with a si of supreme content.she laid her 


hort. 
“ Philip, Greville.! ‘What conld possibly have 
Soy for bn, aad te pan eee Il, wasvery 
ot im, ad felt Pg Ned ey tn 
_reparation for the. wrong m 
cred sng Se meen ete : 


inher nosleyet Leas Ye mr y But I certainly 
e way. 

pep fm rary way, i ae as 

a friend. How. isityoui thing 


posei 
“ Werle inidebasacbensits The intimacy that. 
appeared, to exist between you—the; reason of, 





It_is, to us, what light. is, to the, ear. palpi. 


whom ,I haye been hitherto. broughtin con- | 





I grew to know you. as. yeu. are,.ever, that. 
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which I never guessed, for you must remember 
I knew nothing whatever of Mrs. Maxwell or 
her affairs ; and again, one ais I saw him in 
the China gallery at Heathcliff, parting from 
someone I imagined tobe you—for it was a 
lady, and#he went in pur room.” 

“ Ttmmust lave: be 


Muse 


















And forthose two tlie soft’ enchantment of 





the summer night grew more entrancing,.the ; 
low sound of the waves; sweet.as the music} 


of the spheres—the hearts-of both and the 
future years to which they looked forward in 
all the.confidence of a faith whose bonds no- 
thing but death itself could dissolve, were glow- 
ing with the brightness of “ the light that was 
never yet on land or sea!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. ; 
Danietu came: to Heathcliff even 


eatlier*than*® had' beet’ arranged ; he insisted’ | | 


on having Haidée’s money settled on herself; 
and so there were several interviews with the 
lawyers to bé got over; and matters toarrange 
that contd only be done’ by himself’ 
- What #sacrifice’it wason the part ofthe 
reclusé toi leave iis’ home’ among the 
dingy can Vardi te enttaatal: copectaliy-wtien 
hind, can‘h bis ; m 
it brougtt’ hit amid the scenes that every. 
zecollection combined’ to render most‘ painful. 
Hedid‘ not go to the Gr ich*® d, 
indeed, have’ been ’ 
some p in the-way of' fires, to dissi- 
patethe damp that so- many years’ desertion 
had" nade inevitable—and thus it happered’ 
that father and’ daugtiter- met’ together under 
thereof of Heathcliff Priors. 

Haidée greeted him with a loving tender- 
ness'that had something of protection in it. 
He seemed to her even Biaeee: sitice she had 
heard’of ‘his'crime, and the expiation to which 
he liad. condemned himself—an-expiation ten- 
fold bitterer® tha any retriutive justice the 
Jaw could have inflicted, 

Sketrie? Her Beat to hide the’ change that 
had taken pi ia Her’own he cer one since 
p bat‘the eyes of on are keen, 

it wasthe first thing he noticed. 

You arenot‘looking well; my darling,” he 
seid, as they stood’ together in his room, 
whither she had come for the purpose of go- 
ing’ downstairs: to: dinner: with him, ‘I 


expevt theelife of: and: excitement you 
hawve:led here—so: nt: to: that to which 
you has beemaccustomed—has been too much 
= — 
her eyes; her } in-aud out 
of his watch chain, as she had had a trick of 
ever since her chi “no doubt’ it 


is that. I.shall got-used.to i¢in-time,’’ 
“But as soon as the w festivities: are 
over you must contrive to be. very quiet, and 


id | it myself yet.” 





waited Sir 


a] 0 





woo the colour back to your cheeks again,” he 
said, kissing her fondly. ‘‘I cannot have my 
little girl develop from a blooming rose into a 
pale lily. Itseems strange to think of you as 


a bride, Haidée.” 
“Very strange, papa. Ican hardly realize 
“ And you are happy, my darling?” 

here you 






t not 


» “I am very happy—now, for 
‘wit me,” she ropliody ently ; eetiamanl 


on his moustached 


Conseience! It was: am old woman’s inagi- 
nation—the weakness ofa-mind;that musti be 
in itself inherently feeble, Romorse ile 
knew it-not, and laughed it to scorn! : a 

* You look very charming to-night; Maidée |” 
he said, gazing on her where she stood, still’ 
leaning on her father’s arm, with her cream- 
coloured es falling about her figure in 
softly harmonious lines. ‘Some women, 
whatever they put on, always have an air of 
being ‘ dressed up,’ while your clothes seem to 
you likeits plumage to.a bird. But how is it 
you do not wear the flowers I sent you?” 

‘I forgot them,” she answered, coldly.' 

The baroénet’s black brows met together in a 
slight’ frown, but he only’ shrugged’ his 
shoulders, ad if He-would'say; “Woman's cap- 
rice! ‘Who shall ever understand it?” 

Prudently he glanced at the clock. 

‘*T wonder why Sybil doesn’t come? She 
ouglt to: remember are lier last’ days of 
playing Hostéss at the Priors, and try her best 
to redeem: her: characterfor punctualli‘y,” he 
observed, 

Just then there’tante-a sharp ringing at the 
bell, and immediately afterwards—followed by 
a footmarn, who'sesnted'to’bséxposulating with 
him on his abrapt entrance—there appeared 
Mr. Pierson’ 

“Sir Jasper, may I have a few minutes’ 
conversation: with you?” le said, bowing to 
Haidée and her’ f as lie: paused on the 
threshold. . 

“ At the present moment? Certainly not!” 
responded Sir Jasper, Haughtily. “And I 
would wish to impress upon you the very great 
objection I have to such unseasonable visits.”’ 

“Necessity Knows no law, and I was’ not 
allowed tochoose my own time. The business 
that lias bronght'me here is important——” 

“ Important or not, it* must be deferred!” 
interrupted the baronet, imperiously.’ “To a 
gentleman the presence’ of my guests—one of 
them a lady—should be sufficient, without’ 
any further intimation of the impossibility of 
my listening’ to him.” 

‘The presenve of your gaests, so far from 
being’am obstacle, I'look upon asa very favoar- 
able circumstance !’’ was’ Pierson’s imper- 
turbable reply; “for what I have to say will, 
Tam sure, greatly interest Miss Darrell, and 
ifthat gentleman is her father ”—he stopped 
@ moment, and Haidés made an affirmative 
gesture—“it will‘ affect him in, at least, an 

nal’ degree.” 

Before Sir — time to give vent to 
his indignation Picraon went outside, and re- 
turned a minute later with Seaforth and 
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tall, bearded man, at the sight of whom the 
— the baronet would have uttered froze on 
is lips. 

He stepped back and. grasped hold of the 
corner of the ey near which he stood, 
while a look of deadly fear:dilated in his eyes. 
Bui if the effect of the stranger’s appearance 
‘was:thus great.on the baronet, it was not less 

seen Eustace Darrell, witescemed like one in 








with. sm: ion entirely beyond 

ntrel. coo owt face—grown old 

—éfone wheliasHeutived nie all these years— 
ven |” 


ven!” 


Welteftom Darrell’s white lips. 
‘Bire ng me false, or are you 
be" keeping his eyes fixed 


@Barles Ruthven in the 
Was supposed to have 


re p Teng: ac, bat who his fall 


séemed to dawn on Darrell. 
nd fiercely faced Sir Jasper. 
Have you crushed my Tife 
ing me believe myself a 
!” he cried, furiously, 
ftimm By the shoulder as if he 
. wouldeom pel a . “Do you hear me?” 
* Sie J r shook fim off contemptuously, 
: and} red baek, lis feeble strength ex- 
/Bausted’ by the effort it had made, while 
| Haidée rem forward.to help him. 
)  Thte'so#disant baronet folded his arms across 
his bromdehest, and though his face was very 
white liseyes were as yet undaunted. 
“Wirt does this mean?” he asked, his 
@iize travelling from one to the other of the 
four faces opposite—each in its way as deter- 
mined as his own. “ Presumption has verily 





reached a climax when you foreé youteelf thus: 


into my presence in my own house——” 

* Your house! Impostor! usurper !.” cried 
out. Charles Ruthven, interrupsinghim. ‘It 
would’ indeéd be yours if Hackoot villany 
were sufficient to establish a claim; bat the 
time is past when it could avail. You have 
reached the end of your tether now, and even 
such consummate unscrupulousness as you 
are master of is powerless to aid you. I ‘am 
not so much altered but that people will 
identify me, even,as, Eustace Darrell has 
done; and Englaud shall ring from one end to 
the other with the tale of your infamy!” 

Jasper Ruthven answered hint only with a 
scornful smile, Yes, he saw the game was 
up, and there was nothing to be done but 
throw down the cards; still, though beaten, 
he would not let. them triumph over his defeat 
even now. He had played boldly, had staked 
heavily, and—had lost! 

After all he had not himself to blame, for 
the battle had been one of chance as much as 
skill, and no diplomatist, however clever, 
could have foreseen what had really happened. 
If only the exposé had come a day or two later 
when Haidée would have been his wife! Then, 
though they had taken everything else, they 
could, not have deprived him of fer dowry. 
Well, fortune was against him, and so he must 
submit to the inevitable. 

*“ And now permit me to say a word,” said 
Piergon’s smooth, suave tones, “and then 
you will understand. how these revelations 
came about. I overheard a conversation. be- 
tween Matthew Seaforth and the German 
servant, and was conyinced, from thé manner 
of the latter when the subject was mentioned, 
that the cave where he had formerly carricd 
on his smuggling operations Held some secret 
that he did not’ wish us'to guess, and which 
probably had to do with Sir Jasper, or ’—with 
a low bow it his direction—“ the gentleman 
calling himsélfSir Jasper—and, as I was much 
interestéd in’all that cotiterned him, [resolved 
to'fathom it. So, this morning, Seaforth and 
I went to’ the'stiore, and he led moe through an 
entrance, most skilfully concealed amongst 
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[You HAVE THE FACE,” EXCLAIMED EUSTACE DARRELL, HCARSELY, “ OF ONE WHO HAS HAUNTED MB ALL THESE YSARS—THE FACE OF CHARLES RUTHVEN.”} 


the rocks, into a cavern, at the extremity of 
which, by dint of examining with a light—for 
the place was very dark—we found a door 
that led us into a passage, and from thence 
to the inner caves, where we found Sir Charles 
and my missing friend,” 

“And what brought you there, pray ?’’ ex- 
claimed Ruthven, turning his malignant gaze 
on the young man, 

‘*I thought you would be able to answer 
that question without my assistance,” was the 
significant response. 

‘*Then you were wrong, for I had not the 
faintest idea as to your whereabouts—I only 
hoped ’’—with a harsh laugh—*I had seen 
the last of you.” 

**Doubtless,” rejoined Philip, quietly. 
‘‘From what has since come to my knowledge 
I should imagine you were very sorry ever to 
have set eyes on me at all, I know the truth, 
now, and your conduct is a mystery no 
longer.” 

“The truth!” he muttered, while Haidée, 
who had been a silent witness of these strange 
proceedings, looked up with even quickened 
interest; ‘‘and What may that be?” 

‘*T am in a position to give you an answer,” 
said Sir Charles, who still leaned on the 
young man’s shoulder. ‘This is my son, 
Philip Greville Ruthven, and the rightful heir 
to Heathcliff Priors.’’ 

At the moment he made this announcement 
the door opened, and Sybil Ruthven stood on 
the threshold, looking in haughty surprise 
from one to the other, till her eyes fell on 
Philip ; then she reeled back, a strange, dazed 
expression on her face, and a low, balf- 
strangled cry gurgling from her throat. What 
she said was never destined to be known, for 
she fell prone on her face, a dead, heavy 
weight. Pierson rushed forward to raiee her, 
calling loudly for brandy, and wondering at 
the complete inertness of her form as it lay in 
his arms, But when brandy was brought it 
was no longer needed—the shock the doctor 
warned her against had come; and. Sybil 





Ruthven, struck down in the flush of her 
youth and the bloom of her beauty, yielded 
up her passionate, reckless spirit to the Maker 
against whom she had 80 grievously sinned, 


And so, in the late September days, when 
the mellowness of autumn was on the land, 
when the harvest had been gathered and 
garnered, and the trees were all aglow with 
crimson and russet hues, and among the 
tangled luxuriance of the hedges blackberries 
were ripening, and scarlet briony was wreath- 
ing its graceful sprays, Philip and Haidée 
were wed. 

All misunderstandings were cleared up now, 
and he knew the reason that had forced her 
to withdraw her allegiance, and promise her- 
self to Sir Jasper—Sir Jasper no longer, but 
forious, disappointed man, who had left Heath- 
cliff Priors to its rightfal owner, and gone off 
to. the Continent, where he might hope the echo 
of bis sins had not penetrated. 

Pierson acted as ‘‘ best man ”’ on the occasion, 
and declared that the only thing marring the 
pleasure of the day was his intense envy of 
the bridegroom, and his longing to stand in 
his place beside such a fair young bride ! 

We willhope that time may bring him con- 
solation in the shape of a wife—and that before 
very long. 

Lord and Lady Urwicke were there too, 
having travelled from the Isle of Wight on 
purpose, and people said they were a veritable 
Darby and Joan—or Romeo and Juliet, in all 
the freshness of their brief, bright romance. 
One fact was very clear, namely, that they 
were as happy as it was possible to be, and 
tbat life for them was at its sweetest, bathed 
in the sunlight of perfest love! 

Philip had told Claud the tale of Sybil’s 
meditated crime, and then they had both re- 
solved to bury in their own breasts the terrible 
secret, and not let its shadow darken the fame 
of the dead woman, who had loved ‘‘not 
wisely, but too well.” And so Mariel never 
knew of the drama in which she had uncon- 





sciously played so prominent a part, and of 
which, but for Philip, she would have been the 
victim. 

Once more the Grange is inhabited, for Mr. 
Darrell has taken up his abode there; and 
Seaforth has bought a cosy little place in the 
neighbourhood, where he has the satisfaction 
of feeling himself near his nephew, the future 
baronet. § 

Hermann, whose “ occupation ’’ has shared 
the same fate as Othello’s, hurried off to his 
dear “ Vaterland,’’ where it is to be presumed, 
he is now spending the savings of the years 


during which he so efficiently played the part 
of amateur gaoler at Heath Priors. 


Sir Charles has regained in freedom some 
of the old energy that his captivity stole from 
him. This may be, in a measure, owing to the 
fact that a celebrated physician has done a 
great deal towards restoring his health, and 
he can now walk without the aid of the crutch 
that his former lameness rendered necessary. 
Still he leaves the management of the estate 
and all business details to his son, who 
sbares, with his beautiful wife, the popularity 
of the county, 


Of Philip and Haidée’s content, it 
is hardly necessary to s Their love has 


gone through the cleansing fires of tribulation ; 
but surely it is all the better and brighter for 
the test, and surely also has Fate, in the joy 
of the present, redeemed the misery of the 
past ! 

They are both looking forward: to the spring 
time, for when it comes round again they 
intend having a little tour all to themselves, 
and that tour will take them away to the 
pleasant “north countrie,” to the brown, breezy 
hills and the violet-hued lake ing in their 
shadow, where they first met, and where— 


* Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed in 
music out of sight !” 


[THE END. | 
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LORD BERESFORD’S WILL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I svuPposz bie few rich men do give much 
satisfaction by their testamentary directions, 
but I question if many ever invoked by their 
last wishes such a storm of indignation as did 
John, fourteenth Lord Beresford, when he 
was gathered to his fathers at a ripe old age, 
leaving no relation but a certain distant 
pee a of whom he had seen little and knew 
ess. 

The peer had never been a favourite in 
Blankshire ; people never quite forgave him 
for marrying a beautiful girl who was an utter 
stranger to the fashionable world. They 
blamed him still more when she died childless, 
and, instead of seeking to replace her Jos, he 
wandered aimlessly over Europe, leaving his 
beautiful country seat to the care of servants, 
and his hospitable duties as the great man of 
the county utterly neglected. It was enough 
to provoke any proper-minded neighbourhood. 
The young girls who were ready to be the 
second Lady Beresford married lesser digni- 
ties, and had daughters in their turn ; the men, 
who had been the earl’s friends, grew old, and 
were replaced by their sons, and still no news 
came of the absentearl. Not until twenty-five 
winter snows had melted on bis young wife’s 
grave did a rumour come that he was return- 
ing; and for once in the world’s history rumour 
spoke truth. Before the county had well re- 
covered from their surprise, a close carriage 
arrived at Beresford Hall ; but, alas! the earl 
was notthere. From it alighted the faithful 
servant who had accompanied him in his 
wanderings, bringing the news that his master 
had died on his journey home, and that his 
lifeless remains were all that could enter the 
home of his ancestors. 





(IN THE NICK OF TIME] 


Blankshire fairly gasped. Who was the 
next heir? everyone askedeach other. Some- 
how Lord Beresford’s strange life had made 
their interest centre so entirely round himself 
that it had never come into anyone’s head to 
inquire before which of the Earl’s distant 
kindred would be the next Lord Beresford. 

The family lawyer, a pleasant, genial man, 
was not at all chary of answering questions. 
A certain Keith Beresford, now a captain in 
the Guards, was the next peer; but it was 
quite uncertain how much he inberited be- 
sides the title, for everything was entirely in 
the late Earl’s power. 

“Bat he’d never disinherit bis own flesh 
and blood,” said the lawyer, with an air of 
conviction ; ‘‘ why should he? Besides, he took 
a great interest in this Captain Beresford ; he 
bought him bis commission, and many a hand. 
some present besides has come to the young 
officer from my old client.”’ 

The invitations were sent out in due form. 
Everyone who had been intimate at the Hall 
when its master lived there was invited to 
fcllow him to his last home, and not one re- 
faced, for curiosity ran high respecting Lord 
Beresford’s will, and the neighbours were all 
anxious to make acquaintance with the new 
earl. 

He impressed them all favourably—a hand- 
some, soldierly man, of one or two-and-thirty, 
with the aristocratic Beresford features, and 
dark, thoughtful blue eyes, which had surely 
come to him from some other source. 

‘*I was ‘utterly surprised to hear of m 
kinsman’s death,’”’ he said to an old general, 
who waxed confidential as they stood waiting 
for the reading of the will; “I had just re- 
ceived an invitation to visit him here—three 
days later same the news that he was no 
more.” 

“Tt is hardly to be regretted,’’ said the 
general, succinctly ; ‘‘ my poor friend had little 
pleasure in life, I should say, after his wife's 
death.” 





‘*I remember her perfectly.” 

‘Why, you must have been a mere child.” 

“Only six or seven, but I have a keen re- 
membrance of Lady Beresford. I remember 
she came on a visit to us, and my father said 
she was the loveliest Count:ss he had ever 
seen.” 

“All the Lady Beresfords were noted for 
their beauty. I hope we shall soon be called 
upon to welcome another who shall uphold 
our old tradition that they are ‘fair of face.’”’ 

Keith smiled. 

“T hope so, too. I trust that the next time 
we meet, General. Cameron, I may be able to 
present to you my wife. Our wedding is 
fixed for the New Year, and I do not think ita 
disrespect to my poor cousin’s memory to keep 
to the original date.” 

General Cameron walked off with a distant 
bow. The father of six portionless daughters, 
one and all of marriageable age, he may have 
been forgiven for not feeling best pleased 
that the match of the county was beyond 
them. 

Mr, Smith appeared presently, with a grave, 
anxious face. He explained that his delay 
had been occasioned by the news that the will 
he had brought from London was not the last 
executed by the late earl. The latter document, 
drawn up within a month of Lord Beresford’s 
death, had but just reached him. 

“ Are yousure it is genuine?’ asked General 
Cameron, « little tersely. 

‘* Perfectly |! It is in my poor friend’s own 
writing, and witnessed by a well-known pby- 
sician and the British Consul.” 

A hushed murmur of expectation rang 
through the room. You might have heard a 
pin drop as Mr. Smith began to read, Tho 
will was very short and simple, barely covering 
a sheet of note-paper. 

Every legal form had been complied with. 
It was in perfect regularity, but its conditions 
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were s0 extroardinary that the audience could 
hardly contain their amazement. 

Beresford Hall and its broad lands, the town 
house in Eaton-square, horses, carriages, plate, 
and jewels, fanded pro ty, and money in- 
vested, in fact, — the testator pos- 
sessed, was bequeathed to his cousin, Keith 
Beresford, on one condition, namely, that 
within twelve calendar months of his decease 
the said Keith Beresford married Charlotte 
Althea ape the testator’s dearly- 
loved and adopted child, 

Upon Keith Beresford’s ref sa theta wit 
proposed for him, orin the event sot 
ing to marry him, a sum of fifty eames 
pounds was to be-taken from the estates: 
settled on her unconditionally. 
else was to be sold, and the 
by trastees in the funds for of who- 
ever should be reigning LordéBeresford in the 
year of grace one thousand nine handed and 
eighty. 

me dead silence greeted this.anx 
. Smith finished the po off 


66 ae had 
80. the last 


fathostS death, was acomstomed to 
cheque for s thousand: 


cousin’s batiker: I.-was alongs toll he iss | tts 
ey, comes 


liked thanks, amd: positively. forbidden tc 
any; but two months ago I insisted pom 
writing to him to announce my approaching 
marriage, and beg that he, as head of my 
house, would grace it with his presence. - His 
reply was long in coming, and then simply 
invited me here on a visit to him. I am 
utterly unconscious of having offended him! ” 

“His wife wasc with the Annersley’s, 
said General Cameron, vont F * “at least, so I 
have been given to understand 

Keith bowed. 

, “T never heardithe young lady's: name: be- 
ore,” 

“ NorI,” returned Mr. Smith ; “but Lord 
Beresford was.far, from. being. communica- 
tive!” 

*“ Would. it, ba,.of any use. to; interrogate 
Gordon?” 

This remark was Hazarded by, the soliciter 
when the guests had departed, and he and the 
newly-made Harl were left alone. 

“ To what'purpose ?” 

“‘ He might be able to give you some in- 
telligence respecting Miss Annerley.” 

“T want to Know nothing about. her,” re- 
plied the Earl, wearily. “If she were as 
beautifal as.ay siren, and as cleveras a genias, 
it’ could. make: no difference; my troth is 
plighted, in« six weeks: my wedding-day will 
be: here2’’ 

“T am very soxry'?”’ 

A cloud came over the soldier’s face, 

**It costs me something to‘ know I can 
never givewy wife what I-had: hoped to' lavish 
on her—wealth; laxury, and honour! But I 
have ‘something’ of my own. With my pay 
my income amounts to eight hundred a-year, 
so we-shall manage; and”—with ast 6. 
smile— I suppose some day our-great‘grand- 
childrem will-come in: for ‘the inheritande we 
have lost.” 

Mr. Smith rubbed ‘his foreliead. 


“T can’t'makeont the Earl's makitg such a 
will after he had*heard’ ofyour engagement. 
Hemust have: known the condition he: pro- 
posed:was:impossible | ”’ 

“IT am glad itis: i pails, ” said Lord 
Beresford; quietly, “Ha heart been free 
I might hebe aie tempted to try and fulfil 
my cousin’s wishes; Lam wproud: man, Mr. 


me to 2 nt a 
Lene mye 4 39 


Smith ; and to keep up an earldom on eight 
hundred a- year is well nigh impossible! ” 

“ You willsurely remain here to-night?” as 
the Earl showed signs of leaving. 

“To what purpose? Nothing can alter no 

will, or make me master of Beresford 
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annual pened instead ‘of regarding it as a 
"er commer addition to my income,I might be 
tter off now.” 
But as he journeyed up to town Keith was 
far from feeling as hopefulas he had seemed. 
For the last fewryears he-had lived-at the rate 


continue that.he had. actually. estimated his 
income at thatsum, He was notin debt, but 
neither; had he saved anything. In an expen~ 
sive regiment, moving in the besb society, 
regarded everywhere as theheir' of a wealthy 
nobleman, if. was-hardly surprising that, Keith 

had found. money go pretty freely; and that 
“~ balances at. his banker’s was deplorably 


we ‘While the Earl lives I. am: positive he will 
never withdraw his generosity,’ the bankers 
had. told. Keith ten years ago, and their'client 
had fally.borne out-their words: When Captain 
Beresford proposed. to the pretty portionless 
danghter,of a needy baronet he had frankly 
told Bir, James his-exact: position, 

“ Lord Beresford. would never allow you a 
thousand a-year, unless-he meant, you for his 
heir.;, besides, you are. his, next-of-kin, Lina 
has not been brought up for a poor man’s wife, 
bat I.do not see that, with your income; 

poverty,need touchher!”. . 

And from that.moment Keith was welcomed 
by the Trevelyans asa son-in-law eléct; and 
pretty Lina’s. dearest. ambition was 
She would be one of the richest countesses in 


Englan 

The; Trevelyans were not arich family. There 
were many children and Lady ‘Trevelyan 
had.had to practise very painfal economy to 
keep up anyéhing like the we sitiont due to their 
rank... No .wonder..she taught. her eldest 
daughter to dread poverty as:a.crime! No 
wonder Caroline grew up.with.one fixed re- 
solve, that nothing in. the: world should make 
her marry a,poorman. 

She was very pretty, this eldest. daughter of 
the Trevelyans, and yet she reached the age. of 
twenty-five before she found anyone tae ~ 
her acceptance. Her hair was black as. th 











raven’s wing ; her eyes, ale black, were fizae 
and lustrous; her compléxion hada rich.warm 





eng husbanded his. 





of. eighteen. hundred ‘a year. He, had felt: so- 
sure that Lord Beresford’s generosity would: 





southern cshearing; she was tall and stately, 
well fitted for her future dignity. Her maid 
declared she looked “ every inch a countess.” 
“Do you expect Keith to-night, Lina?” 
asked Lady Trevelyan, as she came into the 
drawing-room ready for dinner. 
‘* Yea, mamma !’? 


loved 
pee EN brilliant. colours, likethose of a 


tropical kind 
layed. f the wedding will not have to be de- 

“ a,’’ 
on J genase Reg pe msl 
Mie depend on to oie cot 
y Our*sis next year. 
season in- 
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f thing Lord Beresford 

i octet so much for 7 
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q aa did not 
ge even to herself that her 


chia hear wes not in the brilliant match 
destiny had prepared for her. 


Sometimes she fancied love formed no part 
of Caroline’s nature; for surely if it had it 
would have been easy ‘to love one so handsome 
and devoted as Keith, Lord Beresford. 

Dinner was never a very cheerfnk meal with 
the Trevelyans when they were alone. 

A rigidly plain repast at such ‘times helped! 
to atone for the expenditure at their parties. 

On this occasion nothing but cold mutton 
and rice pudding graced the board. 

Sir James was ont+ouly:the mother and 
her four daughters partook of the simple fare. 

Lady Trevelyan was thinking that when Lina, 
was a countess, and had married off twe or 
three of her sisters, such rigid economy.might: 
not pits yar? 3 

Poor lady ‘sie looked forward eagerly. to 
that tine tio could blame her? 

Dinner over, the ladies retired to the draw- 

ing-room. 

Sir James returned, and poked the fire. into 
a cheerful blaze, but there was a strange air 
of constraint over them all. Tt was a relief 
when the page came in and’ said a few words 
to his master. 

“ Very well,” returned Sit James. Then as 
the boy vanished he said to Caroline, ‘ ay 
dear, your lover is impatient. He has. sent 
up word he wislies to see me alone. I T suppose 
he wants to go into the matter of seittle- 
ments.” 

Bat one glance at Lord Beresford’s face told: 
the baronet something was Dees 

The young Earl looked pale troubled... 

He took Sir James’s hand, and then waited 
in perfect sileuco, as though he could not find 
words with which to begin 

“There is romething, the -matter!’’ said 
ett , kindly, “What has gone ithe, 
Kei 

Kanto ee liked the young officer. He 

sae more than ones that. i 
Wereateed déserved something better , 
Lina’s calm toleration. 

“t y am Gisinherited,” said Keith, simply,., at. 


las 
“7 " Disiateritea 
«Just that, Sir James!” 
“You can’t mean it! Your cousin may have: 
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left Beresford Hall itself, awey from you, but 
there musb-be tome: legacy!” 

“There ise nothing” — the; tone, was, 
strained and unnetural—‘‘ not. a, & 

jiece!” 

“+ But, who besit?’’- 

‘There isa legaey-of fifty thousand pounds. 
to a. young: lady; the rest: is tied. up: under: 
trustees to accumulate for a hundred yearet”’ 

Sir James threw nphishands, 

“Whatamadiwill!,”  - aly os is 

Keith said: nothing— absolutely, nothing. 
really seemed that words would, not come to 
hims he justi:sat: there with bis; dark: blue 


eyes raised: appeadingly te Sir Jamen’s face, 
an It's @ sad :bosi a said the elder.man, ati 
last. ‘‘ Here's: you:weddi y fixed, and my- 


wife chocsing Caroline's treusseau!,”’ 

Keith made one plunge, 

“* Would you give ber to. me>still ?;' Oh, Sir 
James, I nevéx'meant'to deceive.you'! Inever’ 
thought-this would happen! Give me; Cate-' 
line, and: sheshall: be happy] inspite of all, \if; 
only love can make her so!” 


‘ Sir James satthovghtfully. looking;into-the 
Tesi saad i! 
“T’m Keith-—very corry ; and so will 


sorry, 
my wiferbe |! Mou’ vye*been dike. #,con, to us! ” 

“ And you will give me Lina?” 

** Do you think it for youn happiness? Your 
prseent means;are notidespicable,for a, bache- 

ors: If yowanarzied icon -them:you would: ne¢d:: 
the-closest economy ani telf-denial!”’ 

“TL shall never be y without. Line!” 
said: Keith; fiercely,‘ I would think no sacri: 
fice too gréat—noreeonomy teo hard; so thai; 
it’ gavwexrmelier+’?' , 

Sir'James sighed: He had thought: much 
the same when, as a needy, younger: son; he 
mafried Lina’s mother, and he never once re- 
gretted his choice. His wife might wish to 
save her daughters from such narrow means, 
but she had borne her share of the burden 
well and nobly; Sle, had: been» a ‘true;and 
loving-wife, Never once,by ‘werd or deed, 
had she reproached her:husbend. for-the lack, 
of wealth their union had brought.her: 

The baronet’s resolution, was:takenz. 

“TIT will leave the matter to you:and,Carlo- 
line,” he said, kindly. ‘‘If she has her 
mother’s heart I-know what her decisién will ; 
be. If not, and prudence:steps in, remember; 
Keith, it may be better-for you to-sufier new 
than: have: a low-spirited, discontented: wife: 
I\promige —_ my~ daughter-shall. he free: to 
choose; and you shall{hear her- verdict from 
her own lips.’” 

He rang, and direated:the page to tell Miss 
‘Trevelyan that he wanted:her: 

As Carolire entered he tock her hand, say- 
ing, affectionately,— 

‘* My dear, Lord Beresford has a question to: 
ask you, ., Remember; Lina, however you:may 
decide -we-shall not ‘blame: yous, Follow: your: 
own heart, child.’ 

And then the‘loversiwerecleft-alone, 





OHAPTER. II. 

SomewaEre, far. away, from Blankshire, 
nestling among the Kentish hills, is a:little 
village called Weston; onlythree : miles, from 
a thriving town, and yet.t0-quiet and: peaceful 
as to remind. one of.anideal;jletus: land ;"the 
beautiful common:stretching) miles. in extent, 
interspersed, with: picturesgue, lakes,. and 
cevered.in summer time.with the, beautiful 
purple heather, 

A,seore or-s0 of old-fashioned-cottages, balf 
as many mansions, standing: back from. the 
road, lim [shut-in grounds; many of them 
a mile:apart; a post-office, if: a letterbox -im 
a cottage: window merits the name; one shop, 
selling everything, from) a- tallow, candle.to- 
men’s trousers, and a rustic inm; such were 
the chief, features of the village of Westen. 


In one of those, houses-alluded. to, a sweet, .|' 


old-fashioned, many windowed, low-roofed 
dwelling, there lived. a. widow lady of ihe name 
of Arnold—a gentle, graceful. woman of some: 





fifty, years, whore only joy in life seemed her 
niece, 


Their house, The,Grange, was;.cne-~of; the: 
prettiest. in. all Weston. Its grounds, not; 
indeed, of. wide extent,, but: picturesque; in, 
their-beanty, and looking levely even: om the: 


December day when. Mrs, Arnold and her 
niece arrived to take pi iom: of. their. home.. 


It. was a. bitterly-cold day, and. the snow 
wrapped everything in a beantiful, while 
mantle, The housebold-wereassembled.in the 
hall.to greet their new. mietzess; whom none of, 
them had ever seen,;: fon The,Grangehad-been; 
purchased by an old gentleman for- Mrs, 
Arnold, and the same person; hed furniched it, 
and engaged -such servants. as he} considered 
oie Whadra-peelty. r00% 

4 & pretty room. 

These were Mrs. Arnold’s first woids whem 
she caw the drawing:room-—+® long,.law apart- 
ment} furnished, in stony.and pale blze satin, 
with rare pictures on the walls, and old china. 
ornaments -here- and, there. 

“Don't, youthink we;shall be, very happy 
here, Cara?” 

Bat the yonng lady, addressed: answered only. 
with a burst of tears, . 

* £ shall never be happy, again, as long. as.I 
ive ” 

Mrs. Arnold socthed her gently; and ded hex 
upstairs. 

* Don’t you, think, dear, he would. have 
wished you,to be-happy. in the home, he tcok 
so much pains to beautify for you?” 

“ And which he was never to enjoy,” said 
the, girl, sadly. “ Don't. be- vexed, with me, 
aunty, only I can’t get used to being without 
bim, miss bim;mone;.and more every:dey.” 

She grew calmer presently; and, tley,went 
downstairs to the.comfortable:tea-dinnery that 
had. been ropes for them. . Mra, Arnold 
talked -cheerfully.throngh the meel;. but 
Caxa’s' ‘words were,few. and, grave; the giz 
seemed as one crushed by some heavy blow, & 

And yet-she was a creptnre, fair to gee; one 
surely: made. for love andi happiness-—a gitl 
barely: nineteen, with . a delicate; oval:-face; 
whose bloony reminded-yon of the. wild: roses 
She had massese of: golden: htown hair,| large 
expressive: brown! eyes; and a smile fall, of 
wistful pathos. The stamp of aristccracy was 
on her, mobile. featares;-and: she. moved with 
the grace:that cam-never be’ leaxnt or acquired. 
She was dressed. ine the ro mourning, 
which only set off her delicate beauty; 

When they went-backrto the drawing-room, 
Mre. Arnold drew her-niece near her; and said; 
fondly,— _ . 

‘*You will try to be bappy. for: my. take; 
won't you, Gara ?”’ 

Cara sighed pathetically, - 

“ Tfeel miserable enough, aunty.” 

“He-is better’ off,’? said the elder lady, 
gently: ‘*He had many griefs ‘avd. sorrows, 
Cara.” 

“ Bui to die away from me; for me. never 
to know anything of it until he-was buried — 
noteven:to say good-bye to him; rot’ even to 
see-his graye !” 

“You can see that easily, dear.” 

Tke girl’s eyes flashed. 

“And' do you: think I would go to Beres- 
ford?” ske’said, proudly, ‘‘Do you think I 
would foist myself ‘on the Earl’s xotice, when 
he has never once condescended to remember 
my existence? I was his ‘cousin’s, adopted 
child. He loved me as his own daughter, and 
the new lord never rends me # word ‘or line. 
He treats me as the ditt beneath his feet |” 

“ Tt’s not his fanlt, Cara.” 

*‘ Whose else, then?’ fiercely. ‘‘ Papa used 
to talk of him,,as if he loved him, Hie told 
mea dozen times that ifj}he were taken from 
me I should have a friend.axd protector, in 
his,cousin... He never thought how thatcousin 
‘would slight. me! ” 

Poor Mrs, Arnold-looked: perplexed. 

“Tf you only knew the truth, Cara, I think, 
jyou would pity the young Earl instead-of 
‘blaming: him... I kept.the story: irom you, 
ithinking to spare you pain.” 

‘*T would rather krowit!’’ said Cara, wiat- 
fully, ‘‘Doyou know, eunty, it hurts me cruelly 





tohave to think hardly of Keith? Papa loved 
him, though .he had never seen him.” 

Mrs. Arnold gathered courage, - 

“You know. your adopted father was.very 


rich, Cara?, that though we:lived so quietly 


he, was one.of the, wealthiest noblemen in ~ 


England?” 

“Yes; he.told me. be could. never care for 
rank or grandeur. after, his: young wife died. 
He used to say it would be for. Keith to revive 
the.grandeur: of the Beresfords when.he came 
Bers a 

“‘Yes.; Well, Gara, all the money Lord 
Beresford had, all,hisshouses and lands, plate 
and jewels, were his to -willaway.as be chose.” 

‘sAnd of, course he left. them. to Keith. I 
think, when, he.has.all that, he need. not grudge. 
us-Lhe Grange,’ 

“My deax child, you.are mistaken, Lord 
Beresford. leis. his.wealth to his;cowsin,, truly, 
but-encumbered, with.onercondition.” 

“ And .that.was——’’ 

“Are you.,sure-y.ou cai bear to Lear.it?’’ 

‘6 Yes,?? . 

Without a\suspicion of, how. clesely. it. would 
concern herself. 

“The condition was that. Keith married 
you; and, Gara—hear,me out before you ex- 
claim—at the-very. time the-willjwas made 
Keith Beresford was.an engaged manu—his 
wedding day was actually fixed.” 

White as marble.had grown Cara’s fair face, 
She listencd as, creature in a.dream while 
Mrs, Arnold told her the contents, of. her 
adopted father’s-will, 

‘¢And.he has, nothing—nothing;at.all?” 

“ Nothing. in;the world but the. title.. This 
place, .as you know,.was bought. by the late 
earl, and settled on you by deed of gift—in the 
event; of his heir’s:refusal to-marry, you—an 
income. of; nearly three. thousamd, a-year. is 
secured to you.’’ 

“How could he?’’ moaned the girl, paseion- 
ately,. Oh! aunty, it-is,no. wonder Keith 
has.taken no notice ci.me ;, of course he thinks 
itis my doing.” 

“I don’t suppose he.does.that.; but you see, 
Cara, Lord Beresford cannot be your friend 
until either her or you,are married.”’ 

‘‘T shall never marry now.” 

Mrs. Arnold smiled. 

“* And I shall leave all my money to Keith’s 
children ; he will know then I didn’t mean to 
marry him.” : 

‘My dear; he may never haye apy cbil- 
dren,”’ 

I. thought you. said. he was to. have been 
married next month?” 

‘* Was-to have been! ’’ 

“ You. doen't. mean the girl has refused him ? 
Qh! aunty, she couldn’t!”’ 

“ T.do.not know, L bave never heard, but I 
should think it unlikely she held to her word. 
Your adopted father made her acquaintance 
directly he learned the fact cf the engagement, 
and; he told me ehe: was heartless and am- 
bitious. It seems to me, Cara, the very terms 
of his will were chosen to -protect.his,/ kinsman 
from a mercenary wife,’’ j 

* And now he will never have # wife at all,” 
said Cara, sadly. 

‘tHe may change bis: mind.” 

Miss Ainslie shook ber head, 

“The Beresfords axe not given to change, 
eunty.. Iamiglad you have told. me. Some- 
how thejidea of Keith’s slighting me burt me 
more than_all,. but. of course I, understand it 


So the two ladies took up their life at the 
Grange,.and Weston welcomed ‘them warmly, 
The; idea. had arisen that Cara bore the same 
name as her aunt, and: Mrs, Arnold never 
corrected the, mistake, It seemed to her the 
girl’s position would ke trying if her romantic 
story got abroad; and. so no one in the fair 
Kentizh village-ever suspected that the grace- 
ful girl they all admired was Lord’ Beresiord’s 
adopted child, the heroine whom the young 
Earl’ must. marry,if he would, possess aught 
but a barren title. 

Of course, being in deep mourning, Mrs. 
Arnold and her niece avoided large gatherings, 
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but they saw a good deal of their neighbours 
for all that. Afternoon teas were very popalar 
at Weston, and soon it became a recogni 

fact that The Grange was the pleasantest 
house to pass an idle hoar at, its mistress had 
such a strange talent for making people feel at 
home—whiist Cara’s was ths sweetest face 
that had been seen in Westoa for many a day. 

There was one house near Weston closed, 
that is, closed for all secial purposes. 

A governess and a flook of children, indeed, 
inhabited it, but the master and mistress were 
in London; and Oara, with ths curiosity of 
nineteen, often wondered what they found to 
keep them there in winter. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Yorke, a pretty, 
cheerful young matron, “there is quite a 
romance attaching to the manor. Sir James 
and Lady Trevelyan are delightful people, only 
they are affli with a long string of mar- 
riageable daughters. There’s none hereabouts 
considered good enough for them, so they 
are lingering in London, persevering in the 
attempt; but Caroline is twenty-five now, 
and never had an eligible offer till this year. 
We call it the ‘ forlorn hope.’” 

“ But she is engaged now.” 

“ Was engaged,” corrected Mes. Yorke, 
gently. “Oh, yes, it was a most brilliant 
match—youth, rank, wealth, everything she 
could desire.’ 

“Did he die?” asked Cara, in a kind of 
awed whisper. ** Why do you speak in the 

tense? 


‘“‘ He didn’t die, but his riches did. He ' 


was disinherited, and Oaroline did not ap- 
preciate being Countess of Beresford wi 
only eight hundred a-year to maintain her 
dignity.” 

Fortunately, they were sitting in the firelight, 
so of course Mrs. Yorke ascribed the sudden 
crimson on Cara’s cheeks to the heat of the 
ruddy glow. She rattled on,— 

“T told you the manor had a romance—now, 
isn’t that one? I assure you Captain Beres- 
ford, the Earl I mean, is one of the hand- 
somest men you ever saw. He looks just 
like a hero.” 

‘* What became of him? ”’ 

Mrs. Yorke sighed. 

“That's the worst of it. 
Trevlyn jilted him I suppose he lost heart, 
for he disappeared.” 

“But he couldn’t,” objected Cara. ‘' People 
can’t disappear now-a-days, Mrs. Yorke!” 

“They can, and do, most sceptical of 
young ladies. At any rate, Keith Beresford 
has. He sent in his papers, sold out of the 
army, and announced that he was going to 
be an artist. He always had a gift for 
painting. I suppose he was too poor to stay 
in the Guards; and after Caroline’s desertion 
he wanted to be out of London.” 

“‘ And where is he?” 

**No one knows —abroal most likely, Money 
goes ten times further there than ia Eng- 
land.” 

“TI bope I shall never ses hr.” 

“Who?” a little puzzled. 

‘ “ Miss Trevelyan. Iam sare I should hate 
er.” 

“You strange ehild! She only did what 
nineteen girls out of twenty would have done 
—preferred not to try love in a cottage.” 

“ Bat she blighted his life,” said Cara, in a 
low voice. “If ha killed himself, or did any- 
thiag dreadful, it would be all her fault.” 

Mrs. Yorke smiled, she really could not help 
it. 

“ Miss Arnold, I shall expest to hear you 
make a very romantic marriage, your ideas 
are far too high-flown for now-a-days.” 

‘*I shall never marry anyone,” returned 
Cara, gravely. 

* You will marry before you are twenty,” 
s3id pretty Mrs. Yorke, confidently. “I am 
quite sare of it.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Because you look as if you were made to 
be loved and petted.” 

‘* Aunty dos that.” 

Bt other psople appirently wished to share 


When Caroline : 


the task with aunty; before Cara hai b3en 
five’ months at Tae Grange, in spite of the 
seclasion in which she lived, tw» gentlemen 
had both asked her to be the partnor of their 
life. Both were yoang and p»ssessed of ample 
means ; either, in Mrs, Arnold’s opinion, woald 
have made her child happy, bat Cara shook 
her head, 
** Dear,” said her aunt, gantly, “ what fault 
can you find with Sir Archibald? I think he 
“es man ,above all others, to maks you 

a py.” 

Gare shuddered, 

“IT should be tired of him in a week. He 
is very good and kiad, but he is so dull, 
half-an-hour’s téte-d téte with him sets me yawn- 


pO Mrs. Arnold sighed. 


aunty,” said Cara, petalantly. 

**T should like to keep you always, dear, 
only you would be much happier married.” 

This little adventure was in April. Sir 
Archibald lived very near The Grange, and 
they continually met him in their drives ; he 
loo! so dejected and Mrs. Arnold was so 
sympathetic that Oara declarel if they 
remained she should be forced into becoming 
Lady Alison in spite of herself. - 

** Let's go away, dear,” she said, pleadingly. 

“ Where shall we go, Brighton or the Isle 
of Wight?” 

Cara shook her head. 

‘** We'll go somewhere where we shall never 
meet anyone we know; we won't give our 
| address to a living creature ; it will be lovely!” 
| Mrs. Arnold privately doubted that. 

** Where would you like, Cara?” 
| ‘*Somewhere where the wind is cool, and 
| thera are no fashionable people, where I can 
' go about in a san-bonnet, eg no one will want 
to call upon us.” 
Mrs. Arnold groaned ; but she never thought 
' of;crossing her spoilt child, and so The Grange 
was shat up; and one bright May morning 
she and Cara started on their travels, accom- 
' panied by a small tin box apiece, and for sole 
rotection and retainer Cara’s black, dog 
60. 
** We can buy more clothes when these wear 
out,” said Cara. ‘‘I hate much luggage.” 
| They went first to a seaside town on the 
} 





east coast—a pretty little place enough, which |f 


in August and September was thronged with 
visitors who came to enjoy ths fresh breezes 
of the German Ocean, bat nowin early spring 
was comparatively empty. 

* Sarely this is qaiet enough, even to please 
you, Cara? ’’said her aunt. 

“ No, there is a visitors’ list ani excursions 
: from all the big towns. Aunty, leave the 
| choice of a placo to me,and I promiss you 
| to find somsthing quite too lovely.” 

, Mrs, Arnold yielded ; she always did yield 
to Cara. Had the girl been one whit less 
sweet in temper she would have been spoilt 
years before. The second morning after their 
atrival she. went out with her big dog Lo; 
she was gone for four hours, and frightened her 
aunt nearly into fits, but she came bask 
radiant, with the old sparkle in her eyes that 
had been a stranger to thom so many months. 

“‘T have found the sweetest placo—a dear 
little cottage, smothered in ivy!” 

Mrs. Arnold was conducted to the placs, 
and found it a pictaresque cottage encazh. It 
stood ia a village five miles from their preseat 
abode, and about a mile from ths se; asmall, 
unpretentiou; placs, whose mistress, a respest- 
able, middle class woman, told them she often 
took in a family of children in the summer. 
For a trifle over her usual terms she gladly 
consented to absent herself altogether and 
leave the cottage’and her servant at their dis- 
posal. It was bat a small place, she said, 
with proud humility, but sweet and clean, 
ani the garden was a pictare all ths sum- 
mer. 

So, in less than a week after they had left 
Weston, Cara and her aunt were quite at 
home at Woodbine Cottage, and Mes. Arnold 
ceased to sigh for her pleasaat homs whoa 


“You seem in a great hurry to get rid of ‘me, 





she saw the change this place made in her 
darling. For it seemed as if the Cara of other 
days had suddenly returned. The Cara of The 
G had been a very quiet; langaid crea- 
tare, but the Cara of Woodbine Cottage was 
fall of life and mirth. She was generally u 
by six, and hone from her morning bathe an 
basy in the garden by the time her aunt came 
down to breakfast. 

The days never seemed tos long. She 
helped the one sarvant with right good will, 
learning the mysteries of cooking and dusting. 
She meade friends with every child in the 
village; took long rambles over the cliffs, and 
yet found time t> play to her aunt “In the 
Gloaming ” on the old piano—which a tuner 
from the towa had quite renovated—or read 
aloud from the few books which had followed 
them into exile. 

**I csn’é make out why you cams,” said 
Mrs, Arnold, one day, thoughtfally; ‘‘but I 
don’t mind since it makes you so happy. I 
had begua to fear I should never have my own 
bright Oara again.” 

Cara kissed her affectionately. . 

“I waated to be quite sure I could bear it!" 
she whispsred. ‘‘ NowI ses being poor is not 
at all uncomfortable, and I can send him 
back the money.” 

“ What oan you mean ?” : 

‘I shall be of age iu less than two years, 
and then I mean to give all the money father 
left me back to Lord Beresford, so that he 
may marry Miss Trevelyan. You won’t mind a 
bit, auaty. You know tn ssid you were 
happy here if I wav;andIam. Ifeel happier 
than I have done at all since last: November.” 

Poor Mrs, Arnold was speechless from sheer 
astonishment, 


CHAPTER III. 


Kerra Beresrorp looked lovi 
betrothed’s black eyes, as though he would 
read his auswer within them. He had taken 
her into his arms, but she never returned his 
closs embrace; she was passive and motion- 
less as @ statue. 

‘*Speak, my darling!’ ho whispered, at 
last. “‘ Tell me my fate, my own ; but [cannot 
doubt it now, your father has left you free! 
You love me, sweet—you have told me so a 
dozen times! If there is truth anywhere it is 
written in your eyes! Darling, tell me, my 
cousin's will makes no difference to you, but 
you will be my own—my wife!” 

* I cannot !—oh, I cannot!” 

Even then he did not realize her heartless- 

nes3. 
**T will not ask you to come to me yet,” 
he pleaded. “I will wait afew months, until 
I have a bright, pleasant home waiting for my 
princess! I must get on if Lam working for 
my Lina! With such a prizs in view no 
labour will seem too hard!” 

Very gently she disengaged herself from his 
clinging arms. ‘ 

“* Why will you make messy it?” she asked, 
reproachtally. “ Keith, why won’t you under- 
stand?” 

**Uaderstand whai?” there was a strange 
ligit in his dark blue eyes. 

“That all must be over between us. To 
ac* otherwise would be folly!” 

“Your father does not think so. He told 
me he wad a Rien man than I am now 
when he married Lady Trevelyan!” 

“* And what kind of a life has mamm’ had ? 
One straggle with genteel poverty ever since I 
can racollect. If you loved m9, Keith, you 
would not ask me to bear sach a fate!” 

“I do love you!” he murmured, softly, 
“and I thought you loved me,” 

She hesitated. 

“Tam mt fitted for a poor man’s wife! I 
should never make you happy. Koith, it is 
for your sake as mach as mine!” 

“No!” and his voice was bitterly in earnest, 
“ don’t say that, Liaa, my every hops is bound 
upin you. T 111 biar any sacrifice rather 
than los2 y22.”’ . 


ly into his 
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**But Lam not so romantic. It would spoil 
both our lives.’’ 

“ Which means,” sternly, “that you ac- 
cepted Lord Beresford’s heir—not the honest 
Soldier who loved you as his own soul!” 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

‘‘ You can say so if you please.” 

* Oan you deny it, Lina?” 

To his surprise she burst into tears. 

**I can’t help it,” she sobbed, pitifully ; ‘I 
am so tired of being poor. I think I should 
have been a better woman, Keith, if I hadn't 
deen so painfully aware of the value of 
money.” 

Keith looked into her eyes. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ’ hesaid, brokenly ; * that 
{ am disinherited. I am, at least, saved the 
shame of being married for my money. You 
will never know what you have done, You 
have destroyed my faith and hope at one 
blow. I trasted you, Iloved you—ah! Heaven 
knows how mach, You have blighted my whole 
dife, and yet I cannot curse you. You have 
been my first love, my darling; you were 
never mine, really ; your lips lied to me when 
they kissed. me—when they said they loved 
me—and yet their touch was sweet. You will 
6ell yourself to the highest bidder. Little 
matters to you the man you marry so that he 
gives yon gold. Farewell, Caroline, may you 
never suffer as I am suffering now.” 

He was gone, and Caroline Trevelyan went 
upstairs to her own room, By mutual con- 
sent her parents never reproached her for her 
decision ; perhaps they felt she had not the 
courage and devotion which would have been 
needed to give Keith a different answer. She 
had acted eapery ; perhaps they did not like 
to blame her, but never once did they com- 
mend her caution. In their heart of hearts 
their sympathy was all with Keith. 

Sir James called on him, but he was out. 
A week later came the news that he had sent 
in his papers and left England; the next 1e- 
port was that he was studying art abroad. 

““He may be a great man yet,” said Lady 
frevelyan to her husband, 

“He will always be a true one,” returned 
Sir James. ‘My dear, I suppose we ought to 
be grateful for such a practical child, but it 
seems to me something out of nature when a 
girl is more prudent for herself than her 
parents are for her.” 

His wife looked into his face and smiled. 

**I don’t think Lina has much heart. Per- 
haps it is for the best, James, and it may be 
my fault. I brought her up to long for 
wealth.” 

And where was Keith? 

When his affairs were settled, Lord Beres- 
ford found he possessed five hundred a-year. 
‘This sum and his liberty was worth far more 
to him than eight hundred a-year and being 
tied to one of the most extravagant regiments 
in London ; besides, after his disappointment, 
he hated London and everything connected 
with it. He went abroad, and studied in 
Rome, spending his time not altogether un- 
profitably, until in the early spring a longing 
came on him to return to England. 

He meant to devote himself to art ; love and 
marriage were closed books to him ; he had no 
taste for society ; why should he not live for his 
painting? Already one or two of his pictures 
had fetched a fair price; if he spent the 
summer in England sketching, he could think 
out at his leisure a subject for the Academy of 
next year, 

He had no particular place in view, only it 
must be far removed from Blanksbire; and so 
when a friend told him of the beauties of the 
Norfolk lanes and the quiet, secladed nooks in 


East lia, just the thing to charm a land- 
scape ter, he was rather {taken with the 
idea. 


“ But it will be fall of tourists. I’m sure 
ae of people go_to Yarmouth every 

His friend fairly laughed. 

“My dear Beresford, Yarmouth isn’t the 
whole of Norfolk; the county contains a few 





other places as well, I ought to know, for I 
waa born there.” 

“ Really ? ” 

‘Yes, my ancestral estate is shut up until I 
earn @ fortune or marry an heiress ; neither’s 
very probable. There are one or two old 
servants there. Look here, Keith, why 
shouldn’t you go to my deserted halls ; the old 
housekeeper will e much of you, and 
though the place is dilapidated enough, there 
must be a decent bedroom.” 

‘* Come down with me, and introduce me,” 

Mr. Leslie shook his head. 

‘*The London season’s in fall swing; that 
has more charms for me than a lonely country 
house. I'll write to old Mrs. Ward, and tell 
her to prepare for your lordship.” 

“Do you mean it, Leslie?” 

“* Mean it, old fellow !” opening his eyes, “ of 
course I do. A month of vegetation in the 
country would about finish me, but you people 
who dabble in art are quite another matter. 
I shall like to think there are other inhabit- 
ants_at Kingston than the rats and mice. 
You'll be doing me a real service, Beresford,” 

‘Then I accept gratefully.” 

“T’ll write to Mrs. Ward this very night. 
Poor old soul, she’ll like a few days’ notice in 
which to prepare for a real live earl.” 

‘‘Not that,” said Keith, speaking hastily, 
<a 7 forget, Leslie, I have given up my 
title.” 

*“ You can’t give it up, man.” 

“I must. The idea of a nobleman with five 
hundred a year, on which to maintain his 
dignity, is too absurd.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and gave 
in, thinking on the whole perhaps it was just 
as well. Certainly his old servants would have 
more comfort in Laleving a young artist was 
their guest than a real English earl. 

One week later, when the June roses had 
began to bloom, Keith Beresford returned to 
his native land. He spent one day in London 
making needful purchases, and then he 
travelled on to the obscure, rustic railway 
station nearest his friend’s home. 

An old man with an unpretending pony 
carriage was waiting for him. The grey- 
haired retainer welcomed the young guest with 
ready warmth. 

‘‘T wish you'd brought the master with you, 
sir. Eh, but it’s a weary time since he came 
home.” 

“Mr. Leslie prefers London, I think, 
Ward.” =~ 

‘* London! ” and the old man shook his head, 
disdainfully. “It may be a fine place, sir, but 
it can’t be like his own home; it’s seven years 
ago come Christmas that he left Kingston, and 
never one of ,the ‘family’ has darkened the 
door since.” 

The two strangely-assorted com 
became fast friends before they reache 
ston Basset, the name of Leslie’s home. 
a beautifal spot, and as he gazed on it Keith 
wondered its owner could bear to stay away. 
He understood a little better when he went 
inside and saw the faded tapestry, the vast, 
carpetless corridors; he knew that Charley 
Leslie loved his home, but could not bear to 
see it in its desolation. 

The want of ready money was everywhere 
painfully apparent at Kingston Basset. Besides, 
the Wards, a boy for the cows, and a girl to 
do the rougher portion of the housework, were 
the only retainers, The beautiful grounds 
which would have occupied half-a-dozen 
gardeners were neglected ; weeds grew on the 
gravel walks ; the grass was taller than a child’s 
head. Within it was the same; many rooms 
were shut up entirely for want of furniture, 
It was like wandering in a deserted palace, 

Keith had no cause to complain of his re- 
ception. A suite of three rcoms had been 
prepared for him, but he preferred to take his 
meals with his kindly hosts. The golden 
butter, the sweet, home-made bread, and the 
rich, creamy milk were fit for a king’s table; 
and when he retired for the night the old, 
carved bedstead and lavender-scented sheets 
were s{rangely conducive to repose. 


nions 
King- 


Tt was: 





It was just the spot for an artist. Keith 
found his friend had not overrated the charms 
of East Anglia. In this little village, almost 
forgotten by the world, he discovered many an 
object for his ready pencil, the prettiest bits 
of sylvan scenery; many a rugged bit of coast 
did he transfer to canvas. 

But besides Mr. and Mrs. Ward he rarely 
exchanged a word with anyone, He went to 
the ancient church on Sunday, and saw the 
strength of the population, but there was no 
one whose face attracted him. Lovely as was 
all the still life around him, he never saw a 
human face he coveted as a model. 

One day he went out without his easel ; he 
felt in no mood for work, That morning he 
had read in the paper the news of Caroline Tre- 
velyan’s marriage, and, false and heartless as 
he knew her to be, yet the intelligence cut him 
to the heart. He had given her all he had—a 
man’s first, tenderest love—and she was 
another’s, 

The bright Junesunsbine fell upon the castle ; 
the sky was a cloudless blue, the air soft and 
balmy, and yet as he sat by the sea-shore 
watching the waves break and heave upon the 
shingles it seemed to Keith Lord Beresford 
that there was very little in the world to make 
life worth living for. 

He sat lost in thought, he never noticed the 
passage of time; he had come out directly 
after dinner. He might have been sitting on 
the beach a few minutes or hours, he knew 
not which, when he was aroused from his 
reverie by a howl of genuine distress, and, 
looking up, he saw a noble black dog watching 
him with the greatest anxiety. oe | 2 

Keith loved animals, and animals instinc- 
tively trusted him. Finding his appeal dis- 
regarded the dog laid one paw on the 
stranger’s arm, as though to enforce atten- 
tion. 

“ What is it, old fellow?” and the artist’s 
hand caressed the noble creature affection- 
ately; ‘you don’t belong to me, you know. 

at do you want?” 

The dog looked more piteous than ever ; 
clearly he had some motive for thus foisting 
himself upon the stranger’s attention. 

Keith felt a thrill of pity as he watched 
those speaking eyes—that dumb, imploring 
glance. 

‘*Are you hungry, old boy?” 
extracted a piece of biscuit from his 
“I haven't much to offer you, I’m afraid.” 

But though the dog wagged his tail ener- 
getioally, as though in gratitude, he never 
attempted to eat the biscuit; he began to 
howl again, and once more laid his paw 
upon Keith’s arm. 

The artist was fairly puzzled. He had for- 
gotten his own melancholy musings; bis 
whole mind was taken up by the dog’s impcr- 
tunities, but how to d out his trouble 
seemed difficult. He was not hungry—indeed 
he was too well kept to be in want; his coat 
was soft and shone like silk; there was 
nothing homeless or d about him, 
though he still sat at Keith’s feet and uttered 
those melancholy, despairing howls. 

“He must have lost his master,” said 
Keith, half aloud, believing he had discovered 
the key to the enigma. “Never mind, old 
man, you shall come home with me and stop 
at Kingston Basset until we find him.” 

He rose, meaning to turn his steps home- 
wards, but he was not prepared for the effect 
of this step upon his four-footed supplicant ; 
the whole air of the dog changed, he wagged 
his tail in a perfect ecstacy, fawned on Keith, 
and even licked his —- ; we dh he ts 
off running away, turning bac r-a few 
yards to make quite sure his friend was 
following. 

Not @ little surprised Keith followed his 
four-footed guide along the shore until they 
came toasteeppath way, which led by an almost 
perpendicular ascent to the top of the cliff 
(for there are a few cliffs even in East Anglia). 
Here Lord Beresford “a -y Kindness to 
animals was one thing, but to go up that 


and he 
it. 
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narrow ‘pass «merely to please a dog was 
another | ; 

But the creature was not to be sst aside ; he 
whined, he growled, he even tried: the experi- 
ment of inserting his teeth gently in ‘the hem 
of Keith's trousers, as a mild incentive to him 
to persevere; and .so,/rather -against his will, 
and yet his curiosity Ax a by the adventure, 
Lord Beresford followed. 

The path. grew Wider-and easier as they 
went on, and when they at last reached the 
top the view was'so lovely:that the artist quite 
forgave his canine: for his importunity. 
He stood perfectly still,,almost spell-bound by 
the prospect sbefore;him. On»two sides lay 
the German Ocean, beautiful in:its dark ‘blue 
waters, flecked chere and there by the «white 
breakers ; faraway beneath wasanarrowstripof 
shingle succeeded by a broad expanse of golden 
sands, while behind him rose lofty, spreading 
trees their thick foliage almost hiding the tiny 
villages which nestled in their rear. 

But: the dog had gone on alone; turning 
round Keith saw him standing by something 
very white and still ; and:then he:knew ‘the 
motive of the dog’s strange persistency—some 
creature. was lying there in :need ‘of: haman 
aid,and he had been-senf to sesk:it ! 

Keith walked quickly to the:spot. ‘Stretched 
upon the grass, the hard ground forming the 
only pillow for her golden head, was -a young 
girl, almost: child ; she wore a thick white 
dress and-black sash, a basketfal of wild flowers 
layat her feet, and a. broad-brimmed, un- 
trimmed hat was beside ‘her. She hadbeen 
clam bering over those d cliffsattended by 
her dog, and some ident had happened, 
Keith knew that at once. As to the'dog,deem- 
ing his work done, he settled himself by his 
mistress and looked complacentily:at Keith, as 
— to say he now left her eare in abler 

ands. 


‘Tam afraid you are-very mutch hurt.” 

It was the first time he had spoken to a girl 
since Lina Trevelyan broke her plighted troth 
—he had thought never to speak to. one again ; 
but he could not leave this poor young creature 
alone in her suffering; besides, she was not a 


fashionable-young lady, only a village maiden, 


tle more than a.child. 

She.did not.answer him ; her face was white 
and motionless. A great dread came to’Keith 
that she was dead. Stooping down beside 
her, he chafed her ice-cold 8.in both his 
own ; buf even this had no avail, then, taking’ a 
flask from his pocket, he poured afew.drops of 
brandy between her clenched teeth, and then 
he waited to see if all.his efforts were of any 


use. 

Very slowly she opened her eyes—suchJarge, 
wistful; eyes—Keith thought they read thim 
through and through; he almost wished she 
wenit not speak ; she was nothing but avillage 


girl—utterly uneducated, of.course.: Silent, she | 


looked the embodiment of a poet’s:dream, but 
pang she apgke of course. the illusion would 


e. 

He need not have feared, the voice was.as 
nongaae as his own, if very faint. and tremb- 

ing. 

‘Where am I2. What has:happened?” 

“ There has been an, accident,” said Keith, 
gently. “I.am-afraid you have hurt your 
foot. Your dog came.to fetch me.” 

“ Ah, I remember,” strength «was returning 
now; ‘' Lsprained. my. foot, and I sent Leo to 
try. and findwomeone, It.ssems.se longiago,”’ 

‘I daresay it was,” said Keith, penitently ; 
‘*T was sometime before; I your 
messenger,’’ 

“ Ah, dear old Leo !” 

The little white band caressed ‘the dog's 
silky coat, and he responded affectionately. 
—_ _— two were fast friends. 

eith began to change his mind, haps 
she was.the daughter of a peichhesninganaen, 
whom he had.heard was expected home, 

‘* Will you telleme how I -can:-be of service 
to you? "he asked, a little stiffly, 

‘*T- don’t know ; I want:to get home,” 

‘* And where is' home?” 


“ Oh, Llive at Hoene-by-the-Sea ; but it:must 
be four or five miles from here.” 

Keith felt he was right; Hoene was the 
Village whose squire>was expected to return 
toit. 

“Itis impossible you:can walk,” he said, 


gravely. : 

** Quite. im le?” cand the soft eyes 
opened wider. “‘ But Imust get home; Ihave 
been out for hours.” 

“ We are not far from Kingston Basset, Mr. 
Leslie’s place, if you would go there to rest a 
messenger could.go to Hoene ‘to ask them to 
send the-oarriage for you.” 

The girl laughed merrily. . 

‘¢We haven’t got a carriage. »I don’t believe 
anyone in Hoene has. ‘There are the donkey- 
carts, to be sure, but: they areall at market.” 

Keith could not offer-a suggestion. 

“Tobe ‘sure there is the wheekbarrow,” 
said Gara, demurely; “‘I wonder vif «they 


eould ‘trundle me home in ‘that; it would take |, 


-w long time.” 

Keith fairly Janghed, he really could not 
‘help it. 
rt would be a:miserable journey for‘you. I 
‘think I can do better than that ;if yow will come 
‘to Kingston ‘Basset, I will drive you home in 
the pony. carriage. It:is ratherantiquated, and 
the:pony objects to be ‘hurried, but I think it 
will ‘be better for you than the wheel- 
barrow.” 

She accepted frankly, and-rose to her feet, 
but it was evident the sprain still gave 
herexquisite pain, and that, she would: never 
be able to walk even the short distance to Mr. 
Lieslie’s. -~ ; 

*¢Thave nothing for it,’’ said Keith,abruptly, 
*«T must carry you; the pony carriage could 

:mever get up here even if I left you alone 
while I went to-order it.” 

Cara ‘gave .one moment’s thought to the 
question; apparently she, too, saw no other 
course, and so'gave way. Keith raised herin 
his arms ; he was-strongand active, she such 
a slight fairy creature that she was no burden 
to him ; and*so, with Leo in front-as a kind 

-of advanced guard, they pursued their jour- 


ney. 

vikre you Mr. iLeslie?” asked Keith’s 
charge, presently, when he stopped. at the 
the gate of Kingston’ Basset. 

“©Oh, dearno! Leslie.is a very great man, 
indeed ; he is enjoying the season up in Lon- 
don, You will:injure his housékesper’s feel- 
ings for ever if you mistake me fer him! ” 

oar 9 ” 

“Because he is'the ‘master !’ In that one 
word lay volumes of feudal devotion, and I 
am only friend of his down here upon a 
sketching expedition.” 

“ He ought.to be here to entertain you.” 

“We ate too intimate to stand on‘cere- 
mony.” 

They were at.the door now, and Mrs. Ward 
received them with .much amazement ; but 
she was too.good-hearted not to be kind to the 
injured. girl,.and too fond of Keith not to 
do all in, her .power for her inparepin 
guest. She pressed refreshment upon 
while the pony carriage was getting ready, 

insi on her carrying. away a 
‘basket-of strawberries. 
** What a nice old woman!” said Cara, 
when they were fairly on their st 

“« She is the beau ideal of a faithful family 
_servant, and they are very good things in their 
way, I.can assure you,’’ 

She smiled. ‘ 

“ Yoware speaking frony i % 

“‘No;’’ and:his voice was 6 stern, “I 
have no old retainers like Mrs, Ward andher 
husband, n0)grand old manor-houso ‘waiting 
for me:to return and ‘beantify it.” 

‘Gara looked at him:curiously. 

*'Do-you meamthat you are a poor man?”’ 


“Very poor indeed,” thinking of Caroline 
Trevlyn’s prudence; “but I have my profes- 
sion, and that makes up‘for a great-deal,”’ 





They drove'on in perfect silence until they 


but t 


‘reached Hoene Church,‘and ‘turned -into the 
single street of the little village. 

‘“ Will you tell: me-where'to stop, or shall I 
follow our faithful. guide?” 

“Tt isthe last house-on ‘this’ side—a ‘little 
cottage smothered in‘ivy.” 

Bat when he saw the house,°*he almost 
doubted it was such # humble little place. 

‘* And live here?” 

‘* Yes,” said Cara, demurely ; ‘it is a little 
too large ‘for us, but we don’t mind that.” 

“Too large?” 

“Yes, there are only us two, aunty-and me. 
Won’t you please come in and let us*thank 
you properly forall your kindness?” 

He ‘toa little boy who-was to 
hold. the horse, ‘and then he. lifted down 
with tendercare and carried her into'the little 
front parlour, placing ‘heron the sofa in the 
window. By this time a lady had.come to 
nonce them, and to ‘her he-explained the 


.He felt more bewildered: than ever ; the aunt 
was as much alady asthe niece. ‘She had that 
perfect ease of manner good: ing alone 
can give; ‘but she was -dressed*in homely 
black. She wore a coursesun-bonnet, and had 
evidently “been ‘inthe garden: gathering peas 
for:to-morrow’s dinner. 

Me Oara!”») she vexelaimed, “my dear 
c A 

“ Don’t worry,’’ said the girl, witha wonder- 
fully sweet smile, ‘‘d’m really:not worth: it, 
aunty, andthe pain’s not much tosignify.” 

She sank back on the sofa.as though ‘over- 
come by'if, even as ‘she's Keith saw 
that. his kindest course ‘to leave them 
alone. So:he took his’ leave, first demanding 
permission to ealliagain ‘aud<inquire how the 
injured foot was:p ing. 

At supper that night,» he brought the 
subject of ‘Woodbine Cottage,and Mrs. Ward 
‘told him foe tae Saka aval a 
respectable lady enough, well pleased : 
have secured such tenants as Mrs,Arnold and 
her niece, 

«Theytesheping dor eompevtnctiie, die, 1 

a staying for seme months, sir. 
did ‘hear that the yonng lady had ‘lost ‘her 
father,:and they came down here for her to get 
8 r a, went yg oa ark 
may y hearsay. ‘They're rea 
ladies right enough, sir, though they’ 


Or, 

It came into. Keith’s head that of ‘all the 
girls he had eyer met, pretty, delicate Cara 
was.the least fitted toearn her own living ; he 
knew enough of the fashionable world to .be 
sure her very beauty would be an obstacle. 
What mother. would care to have an insiruct- 
ress whose chances would cast her own 
daughters so farinthe shade ‘and captivate, it 
might*be, the heart of hes 9 

. irl, 88 3 en 
head rose up before “him ; “you'll have a hard 
life, I’m afraid; and pletity of danger in your 
pathway, as bad or worse than those ‘from 
bb your brave old Leo, defended you to- 

y:” 


CHAPTER TY, 


‘Fora few days ord Beresford eg 9 
fully away from Woodbine Cottage. had 
done with womén, they weré false and 
fickle, ‘Why should he take an interest, in 
Mrs. Arndld’s niece just ‘hecatse she a 
sweet, childish face, and a pair of dark, wist- 


foley? ees 
“They are all alike,” “he mu ee 
tiently, as Cara’s image rose up before : 
«she is not a whit better than the rest. Ina 
ear.or two's time shé’ll be as accomplished a 
Rirt as Miss T'revelyan—I beg her pardon—as 
Mrs, Edensor.” _ 
But still the golden head rose up as a vision 
before ‘him ; the ‘slight dish figure 
atretched upon the grass, and guarded faith- 
fully by its four-footed friend haunted him. 
He argued it was tive rudeness not‘to call, 





and inquire how Miss Arnold found terself 
after her accident ; and so, about a week after 
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their’ first -rneeting, he appeared suddenly at 
the'little gate-of Woodbine Cottage. 

It was a hot July afternoon, the- summer 
sun-made walking weary work. The cottage 
door stood invitingly _ and in the-perch 
sat Cara herself, her- golden head uncovered, a 
pretty trifle of needlework in her hand. 

It-seemed to' Keith that her colour deepened 
as-she saw ‘him; he raised his hat and said 


ai | “hon to see how youand my friend 
Leo are after our adventures?” 

The girl smiled, 

*Tiéo is'qtite well.” 

** And*Leo's mistress ?” 

“Oh,'I am getting on. I -walked twice 
round the ‘garden this morning.” 

Keith -took-a seat beneath the shade of the 
poreh. Cara talked on with perfect ease. 

‘* How do you like Norfolk, Mr. Ford?” 

He started at hearing ‘his assumed name 
from her lips as he answered ,—— 

“T amienchanted with it! I owe Leslie a 
thousand ‘thanks for his invitation!” 

“You told me ‘you’were an artist’”’—there 
was a strange hesitation in ‘hér yoice—“-you 
said you painted pictures to sell.” 

Yes,” “he-agreed, amused “at*this -point- 
see hl it. “**I have’adopted art'as-a 
profession. you going to commiserate me, 
Miss Arnold’? 

“ No,” and her dark eyes sparkled. “TI only 
wanted to ask you something. We are‘almost 
strangers,-perhaps I ought ‘not to'trouble you ; 
but you see, Mr. Ford, there are so:few people 
here,and.no one among them all who under- 
manne ting thoroughly.” 

“ axe. not strangers,’’said Keith, quickly, 
‘* and you.could not; please. me more than by 
asking me anything you like.” 

“Lowy you.to look,at my sketches, and 
> pom ier I have any ewe of earning 
aliving by painting or. giving drawing lessons.”’ 

Keith would have preferred any other. re- 
questtothis, How could.she have had lessons 
in .this..ont-of-the-way..place? Her sketches 
might he promising, but they must be. crude ; 
his ,verdict :must.be unfavourable, and how 

-hard jit .would. be.to.give it.with those clear 
yes matching him ! : 

“Aunty. has.gone out,” said Cara, brightly ; 
“80 df pyour will come, into the.drawing-room 
we ;will look at my. portfolio ;.she never can 
bear. toyhear, me talk of.earning my own living. 
Aunty would like to shut :me up in.a glass- 
case, and never let me ‘feel anything: hard-or 
painful.” 

‘<I can quite believe it.’’ 

‘*T have made a good many sketches since 
we came here,” continued Cara. “Thad some 
idea.of goingup to London and showing’ them 
to a dealer, but it would ‘help’me'so much to 
have a real candid opinion first.” 

He looked into her eyes, 

“Yon re mean it?” 

““*Yes! I hate half-measures, “Mr. ‘Ford. 
Promise me, before we open the portfolio, you 
will tell me just’ what you think. Don’t fancy 
Toan’t bear hard truths becanse I.am:‘a woman. 
I like people to speak out.” 

There was‘ no -mistakiig her earnestness. 
Keith examined the sketches one by one, and 
then she turned .to.him, 4 

“Wellt” 

“You “have a great deal of talent, Miss 
Arnold, and it has -beén.carefully trained ; but 
unless you made some lucky hit it would be 
yes before you earned a livelihood as an 


“Thank you so much for speaking plainly. 
Well ! the artistic part.of me won’t be food for 
ig. I must be less ambitious and think 

of something.elge,” 

‘Mrs. Arnold came in then, and both ladies 
invited Keith to stay and- share their 6vening 
meal.. Lord Beresford never forgot’ that.tea- 
table, with its simple elegance ;.the china bowl 
of t cabbage roses,.the old-fashioned cups 
and saucers, the home-made-bread-and-butter. 

Cara put the subject of the sketches entirely 
aside, she seemed.to have. forgotten it... Keith 
gathered from ‘her ~aunt’s conversation that 





‘they had lived a great deal abroad and only 
settled in Hnglaud upon the death of Cara’s 
father. ‘The time passed swiftly ; Mrs. Arnold 
was-just the ideal of a hostess; she knew how 
to make her- guest feel*thoroughly at home. 
Almost before ‘he knew it Keith had confided 


“to her that ‘his- youth ‘had -been-spent- inthe 


army; it was only when go ge ‘of -a 
fortune he jag 2 is a ate oo . 

“Were you sorry ?’* ara, gently. 

= think 80; it changed my whole'life. ‘The 
loss of money sometimes involves’the loss’of 
other things, Miss-Arnold.” 

“Tt may come back!” said Cara, dreamily ; 
and then she went to the piano, and, sitting 
down, ‘began to sing, 

Keith listened, entranced ; he loved music 
dearly, and he had never heard a-sweeter voice, 
The girl sang simple old-world ballads, whose 
pathetic words touched “his heart—songs of 
‘women’s love and’men’s courage. 

* Then you believe in love?” he asked her 
when she had left the piano, ‘and ‘Miss Arnold 
had vanished’on hospitable thonghts intent. 

‘*Yes! Don’t*you?” 

He shook his head, 

“ Not in real life! ‘There is such a thing of 
poarat, but it brings-only misery to’ those who 
‘feel it.”’ ' 

“T thought love made'every one happy?”’ 

‘* That idea has’ exploded'long:ago. Women 
want wealth and grandeur, fashion, and rank 
to make them happy. To obtain these’ they 
would gladly trample love under their feet.” 

‘*Not all!” said Cara, Fre “There 
are plenty of good women eft, 
one doesn’t hear of them, “You ought not to 
be so cynical!” 

“To-night is not the~time ‘for cynical 
thoughts,” he admitted. “Miss Arnold, I 
wish I could get you. to do mea favour!” 

‘Why, that is what I said to-you!”’ 

“Ah! but my favour is more’‘presumpttous. 
I want.to persuade you to sit to me for the 
picture I am painting. ‘Let me have just a 
sketch of your face, and memory will rerve for 
the rest !” 

Cara was silent. Her beantiful eyes were 
fixed upon the ground. 

“Have I asked. too much?” he inquired, 
gravely. ‘Atleast, do not be offended at my 
presumption.” : 

“T am not in the ‘least offended, only it 
seemed 'so strange anyone should care to paint 
my face!” 

Keith ‘looked at herstrangely, but ‘he saw 
she'was not seeking for a compliment. . She 
meant just what‘she said. 

‘‘T want to paint you as Ophelia,’ he said, 
presently; “Ophelia as she was before her 
troubles began, “May’I have the sketch, Miss 
Arnold?” 

‘*Tf aunty does not mind.” 

The widow gaveherconsent. Ttwas settled 
that the sittings should commence at once, and 
take . place at Woodbine Cottage. Keith 
thanked Mrs. Arnold warmly, and ‘then he 
went away, wondering what strange fate had 
sent those two cultivated gentlewomen to’ live 
in that humble cottage, 

‘When he was out of sight Mrs, Arnold put 
one arm fondly round Cara’s waist, 

“My dear,” she said, a little hegitatingly, 
‘‘bave I done wrong?”’ 

* No ” and the girl’s eyes were fixed in space. 
*©We owe Mr. Ford a srost deal for his kind- 
ness to me. If he fancies to paint my face in 
his picture he is welcome.” 

** He is quite a young man, Cara.’ 

*©'Yost" 

‘Dear, don’t be vexed, but if “he:shonld ‘get 
to care for you, seeing you here, he will think 
you as.poor as himself ; we could not:think him 
presumptuous if he lovéd you and told you.so.” 

‘He will neyer loye me, I think, aunty, he 
has done his loving-long ago.” 

“ But if he. should,” persisted ‘Mrs, Arnold, 
“ eonsider the difference in your, position.” 

“ He will be immeasurably the richer of the 
two when T'have restored all papa gave me ‘to 
“Lord Beresford.”  - 

“« And you'really mean it?” 


“ Certainly! I have neverthought of any- 
thing else. I am only waiting till November.” 

“You'll be as pooras ® church mouse!” 

“Tm not afraid,” and she’ kissed her. ‘‘ We 
shall be very’*happy, aunty; ifonly you don’t 
scold- me!" 

After that Mrs. ‘Arnold -said-nothing more 
‘against the sittings for “Ophelia. If Cara 
positively insisted upon robbing herself for Lord 
Beresford’s benefit it might’ be «aswell for her 
to marry, even if ‘her husband were only a 
young artist. 

Cara’s aunt was a wise woman ; she never 
by word or glance hinted at her wishes, only 
she made the lord ‘weleome whenever he chose 
to come,-and -she let him have'many oppor- 
tunities for-a-tée-d-tée with her beautiful niece. 

And Keith ? 

It dawned*on him by degrees'that Oara was 
quite different‘ from‘the women among whom 
his life had-been' spent. 

He could not bear‘to think of ‘her ‘as out in 
the world dancing attendances upon ‘the 
children of ‘some purse-proud’ man, and yet 
he never thought he was in-love with her. 

August had come—the’ cornfields were & 
‘rich ‘golden brown, the ~wheat -was ready for 
the reaper’s sickle, 

Keith had ‘begun‘to think’ he’had put a very 
liberal constraction on his friend’s invitation, 
when walking home from Hoene-one Saturday 
night-he’was~met on the threshold ‘by’ Mrs, 
Ward with a radiant face, 

“ Ho’s come, sir—the master’s ‘here!” 
Another moment‘and the ‘twoawere shaking 

8 


Mr. Ford, only | hand 


Leslie's -greeting was hearty. Keith felt 
ashamed of himself for not being more glad 
to see his’friend. a. 

‘© Well, olf fellow, so I took-you by surprise. 
How -go ‘things ?-aren’t you getting ‘tired of 
being buried alive in this hamdrum village?” 

“ It’s delightful,” said Keith, absently. ‘‘ 
could live in Norfolk for ever.” 

Charles Leslie stared at him. : 

‘* Well, I’ve come down to try and entice you 
to goto Scotland with me for the ‘grouse. 
There’s some ‘famous ‘shooting on my uncle's 
moors, and a gun heartily at your-gervice.” 

‘And “you came all this way'toask me? 
Really, Leslie, you’re*s model ‘friend |” 

* Well, not quite—lI’ve another errand.” 

‘ es. ” 


The master of 'Ki Basset hesitated. 

“*Hang-it all, I-feel quite re Sere ce 
you to support me at an approaching - 
mony. You'll stand by me, Keith, I know?” 

“Then you've gone and done it,” 

“Ay! She counts thirty thousand pounds 
to her fortune, and’was one‘of the best riders 
in the Row.” 

“ And you're in love with her?” 

Leslie hesitated, " é <a 

“We on very well. ‘ady Gloerina’s. 
joll Fesoean'®. expect -any. sentimental 


t rubbish, or that sort-of thing.” 


There rose up before Kéith the picture of & 
olden-haired girl, with liquid’brown eyes, who 
fiad-told him ‘there was “nothing in-ell-the 
ba pa love.” The‘ Lady Gloerina evidently 
% different opinion. 
Te hope ‘you will be‘happy,” said Keith, 


ly. 
The other stared. 

-« Oh, yes ; wa.shall do-wéll enough. ‘King- 
ston “Basset willbe restored, and I daresay we 
shall go to town for the season every year. 
But you haven’t answered me, Keith. Will 
you ‘be my best’man? The wedding’s'to be 
almost immediately.” 

“If yon like a penniless earl, who's too poor 
‘even to use his own title.” 

“J “shall ‘like it ‘amazingly, and -so-will 

Gloerina, Her sister Aurora “is to ‘be chief 


rad 
The two men looked at each other earnestly. 
“Tt wi the best thing inthe world‘for 


:; gata ‘Leslie erly. ** Aurora’s-a fine 
pate ana well dowered. “Noto wellas Gloetina, 
who inherits something from -her godmotker ; 





yet still a tidy fortune, “She's “heard ‘your 
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story, Keith, only it sounds like a romance: 
You'd only have to go in and wia.” 

Lord Beresford was silent. 

“ At any rate, you will come to the wedding. 
I should think you were afraid of falling a 
victim to Aurora’s charms if you refused me.” 

Keith consented. He heard Charles Leslie 
arrange that they should return to London to- 
gether the end of the following week, and then 
he wondered what Cara would say to his de- 
parture. Would it make the least difference 
to her happiness ? 

They spent a very pleasant-evening. Leslie 
was too fall of his own future to make many 
allasions to his friend’s chances with the Lady 
Aurora ; besides, he was a cautious match- 
maker, and saw that too much anxiety might 
defeat his own object, 

‘* What do you do on Sundays?” he asked, 
abruptly, the next morning as they sat at 
breakfast. “Do you continue your artistic 
aspirations even on the Sabbath, Keith?” 

Beresford laughed. 

‘“*No!l I face the popalation at charch in 
the morning, and afterwards I smoke and 
stroll about the grounds.” 

P % lot a bad programme! We'll follow,it to- 
ay.’ 

‘* I’m afraid I can’t,’’ said Keith, with more 
constraint than the other had ever seen in his 
manner. “I’m very sorry, Leslie ; but you 
see I didn’t expect you, and so I’ve made an 
engagement for this afternoon.” 

eslie stared. 

* An engagement here in the wilds?” 

‘* Yes, I am going out to tea. Ishall be back 
in heaps of time for your eight o’clock 


“I should not have thought there was a 
house in the neighbourhood fashionable enough 
to have afternoon tea, Put it off, there’s a 
good fellow.”’ 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

‘*Then take me with you. I don’t feel up to 
a solitary afternoon in the halls of my an- 
cestors.” 

It was choice of evils. Keith had not the 
slightest wish to introduce Mr. Leslie to the 
Arnolds, but he could hardly refuse his com- 
pany ; so the two set off soon after lunch, and 
strolled through the pleasant Norfolk lanes to 
Woodbine Cottage. 

“You don’t mean your friends live here? ”’ 
said Leslie, as they came in sigh! of the humble 
dwelling. “Really, Keith, I shouldn’t have 
thought you'd have taken up with the village 
rustics,” 


‘My friends are ladies,” said Lord Beres- 
ford, with great displeasure, ‘‘I did not force 
them on your notice, Charley.” 

Leslie looked at him with an odd smile. 

“Is there a Miss Arnold?” 

** Yes.” 

**Then I think I understand your reluctance 
to my plan for your domestic felicity. My 
dear fellow, it would be m You musn’t 
marry & village maid.” 

‘“‘T have no intention,” 

Mrs. Arnold received the visitors with her 
usual ease. Even Charles Leslie could find 
no fault with her manner, bat to his mind 
that only incteased his friend's peril. One 
glance at Cara’s face, at the deepening blushes 
as she shook hands with the artist, and the 
master of Kingston Basset understood the 
romance of which the chief actors were yet 
unconscious. 

“She is the loveliest creature I ever saw,” 
thought Leslie: ‘‘ but she is evidently fearfully 
poor. It would be madness for Keith Beres- 
fore to marry her,” 

And yet if seemed to him that must be 
the climax. To look at the two and not per- 
ceive their secret was impossible, 

‘* Are you going to make a long stay in Nor- 
folk, Mr. Leslie?” asked his hostess. 

** No, madame; I have only come in search 
of my friend, I want his assistance.” 

“In other words,” put in Keith, smiling, 
“he is going to be married, and wants me to 
support him on the occasion. I shall be very 
sorry to leave Norfolk.” 





“Then you will not return?” said Cara, 
slowly, her eyes cast on the ground. 

** Oh, no! Charles is going to turn in the 
workpeople to make ready for his bride. I 
shall spend the winter in London.” 

After tea they went into the garden, and as 
nd natural, Keith found himself at Cara's 
si 


“Do you know, Miss Arnold, this has been 
the happiest summer of my life?”’ 

“It been very pleasant,” picking a flower 
to ry idly, ‘* but it is almost ended.” 

eith looked into her face. . 

** Cara, shall you be sorry to lose me ?,” 

She hesitated. 

** Darling,” he said, fondly, “don’t bats know 
all you are to me. I think I have loved you 
ever since our first meeting, Cara. Will you let 
me try and teach you to love me back again ?”’ 

The girl was silent, only the sweet face was 
cast down; the dark eyes could not meet his 
own. 

‘* Are you afraid of being a poor man's wife, 
dear? You need not be. I will take care that 

verty shall never press hardly on my 

arling.”’ 

“T am not afraid,” she whispered, “if only 
you are sare you love me.” 

“T love you better than life,’ he answered. 
“Cara, I will be frank with you. Long ago, it 
seems to me, before I had ever seen your face, 
I loved someone else; but my darli if I 
cannot offer you the first impetuous passion of 
my youth, Ican give you the devotion of my 

» dear. on’t you look up and tell 
me you will trust yourself to me?” 

But her eyes were full of tears. 

“Are you quite sure?” she whispered. 
“ Sure that your heart will not wander back to 
her—your first love ?” 

“I am quite sure she deceived me cruelly, 
Her heart was never mine; before I ever saw 
your ay dear, her wedding bells had rung.” 

“ ! ” 

‘Then I may have my darling? Tell me, 
Cara, do you think you can ever learn to love 
me?” 


“I don’t think it will be difficult,” she mur- 
mured, shyly. “Mr. Ford, I have nearly 
learned my lesson.” 

“Not ‘Mr, Ford,’ Call me by my name, 
dear!” 

“I do not even know it!” 

He was going to tell it her; his hand was still 
clasping hers, when Charles Leslie came up to 
them he guesed what had happened. 

“Mra, Arnold is asking for you, Keith,” he 
said quickly ; then to Cara, “ your aunt pro- 
mised you would show me the fernery you 
have made!” 

Keith had no alternative but to return to the 
house. Leslie and Oara walked on in perfect 
silence. 

‘“* Mrs, Arnold, may I speak plainly to you?” 

‘**T don’t understand!” but she was shiver- 


“* [have known Keith, man and boy, for over 
twenty years, I love him dearly. Will you 
listen to me for his sake?” 

“Yes; I would do anything for him!” 

She looked so beautifal as she stood there in 
her white dress, the sun turning her hair to 
@ golden glory, that Leslie quite understood his 
friend’s@nfatuation. 

‘* Keith loves you,” he said, simply; “in a 
few days he will yng tee to be his wife, per- 
haps he has done so already!” 

“ And if he has?” 

“You must refuse him—if you love him. 
Miss Arnold, you will be generous and give 
him up , your marriage would only bring misery 
to 


“ Why? We love each other!” 

‘* My dear young lady, love is not all power- 
fal. ere Keith nothing but the travelling 
artist he appears, I grant you the match would 
not be so unsuitable!” 

‘* He is an artist,” said the girl, simply. . 

“ Ay, but heis something else beside. He is 
one of E d’s peers, an earl of ancient 
lineage and unblemished descent; he may 
choose to call himself ‘ Mr. Ford.’ He thinks, I 


. 





know, his means make his fine title an empty 
form, but he is none the less Lord Beresford.” 
‘“‘ Lord Beresford!” 
Her surprise quite equalled Charley’s expec- 


. “You see the truth now,” he said, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘he is a nobleman, used to the highest 
society of the day. By an unjust will he was 
robbed of all that should have accompanied 
his title. Ina fit of disgust he gave up the 
worldyadopted the nom de plume of Ford, and 
went about as an obscure artist.” 

“Well!” 

“The whim will not last. Sooner or later 
he will tire of Arcadian simplicity, and yearn 
for the world in which he used to meve. 
Only one thing can restore him to fortune— 
a wealthy marriage. If ever man were bound 
to see an heiress wife, that man is Keith, Lord 
Beresford.” 

** But he loves me!”’ 

Charles Leslie felt annoyed. 

“He loves you, but if he marries you it will 
blight his life. With a young wife to provide 
for, how is he ever to enjoy the comforts and 
luxury which were his birthright? ” 

The girl faced round on him. ; 

** Supposing I had been an heiress, Mr. 
Leslie. What would you have said to Keith's 
infataation then ?” she asked. 

“The match would have been most suit- 
able,” he answered. ‘ I need not tell you so.” 

The following morning Keith received a 
letter, written in a clear girlish hand. 

‘* My pmar Ciarg,— 
“Last night your friend told me your 
secret, and that, instead of being the strol- 
ling artist, you were Lord Beresford. He 
said that if you married me it would blight 
your life; that you ought to choose an 
heiress-wife, who could restore you the for- 
tune you had lost, Dear, you must not he 
angry with him; he must love you, or he 
never would have spoken, but it is hard to 
give youup! Ihave not told my aunt what 
‘ou said to me. I shall not. I want you to 
be quite free. You will see wealthy, highborn 
girls at Mr. Leslie’s wedding. If one of them 
touches your heart forget me, and I will never 
blame you. Only, Keith, if you love me—as I 
think you do—if you want me more than 
wealth—you will find me free and wai for 
you! Weare going away next week. you 
are unchanged write to me at Woodbine 
Cottage in a month’s time—the letter will be 
forwarded—and I will send you ‘our address. 
Heaven bless you, Keith, however you may 
decide. “Cana.” 


ABA. 
He read the letter through and pie 
marvelling at the generosity and self-sacrifice 
which ran throngh it. He upbraided Leslie 
bitterly, but that gentleman only declared he 
would be grateful to him yet. 

‘*‘ A month will soon pass,” he said, calmly 
“Tf you are still infatuated you won’t have 
lost much of your lady-love’s society. If you are 
wise enough to see the folly you have bean 

ilty of, you will thank me for saving you 

om yo - 

So they went to Mrs. MacGordon’s. She 
was the aunt and guardian of the ladies 
Gloerina and Aurora, " 

Perhaps she had heard Lord Beresford's 
story and his friend’s benevolent designs for 
his future. If so, she seconded the {latter 
generosity, for she always appointed the Earl 
as the cavalier of her y niece, a plea- 
sant, rosy-cheeked beauty, who from the first 
showed a very marked interest in the hand 
some Keith. 

Lady Aurora certainly gave him every en- 
couragement ; aro and attentive Pade 
he was, he never _& word to her that t 
not have as appropriately been addressed to 
her aunt. 

There was nothing sad or dejected about 
him, More than one who had known him in 
other days declared that gray be fortune and 
his Ihted bride seemed to have raised his 
spirits rather than otherwise. 

“Well,” asked Mr, Leslie, interrogatively 
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as they drove together to the church on his 
wedding day, “ what is your decision? ” 

‘* You did it for the best,” said Keith, ch-er- 
fally, “ but I was too far gone, my dear fellow, 
for your cure to sa Ra 

“ a still love your love with a C.” 

es.”’ 

“You'll be awfully poor—yet, hang it all, 
Keith, I’m not surprised. That girl's face is 
temptation enough to make a man reckless.” 

eith laughed. 

‘‘T daresay our house won’t be grand enough 
for Lady Gloerina to visit us,jbut we shall have 
warm hearts within it, Charley.” 

And then, one month after he had received 
Cara’s letter, punctually to the very day, he 
wrote to her. 

“T have waited, darling, as you wished, but 
the result was what I knew it would be. I,want 

my wife. Tell me when I may come and ask 
Mrs. Arnold for her.” 

The answer was very short and simple. 
Cara wrote that she was staying with her 
aunt at Weston. They would be very glad to 
see him if he could come down, and she named 
a certain day. 

Keith calmly looked up Weston in the time- 
table, discovered it to be three miles from a 
station, and therefore limited his luggage to a 
small amount. 

* There is sure to be an inn somewhere in 
the village,” he decided, 

He wrote t» Cara, naming the time of his 
arrival, and then he gave himself up to the 
pleasures of expectation. The houses he in- 
spected during the two days he remained in 
London, the plans he made for his wedded life, 
théy were too many to recapitulate. 

Panctaally at half-past six the train 
steamed into the station, and Keith saw to his 
intense relief that there were quite a collection 
of cabs in waiting, so he woald not be reduced 
to carry his bag ths three miles which divided 
him from Cara. 

Her letter was so short he had hardly under- 
stood whether she and her aunt were staying 
with friends or living alone at Weston, but he 
judged the former, because the address of The 
Grange sounded far too imposing for their 
limited means. He was walking towards the 
cabs when a footman came up. 

‘“‘ Lord Beresford!” he said, inquiringly, 

Keith remembered that Cara kuew his 
identity ; he certainly could have wished she 
would have kept it to herself, but he was too 
happy to be annoyed, and only wondered what 
the footman could want with him as. he 
acknowledged his name. 

‘¢ The carriage is here, my lord, Has your 
lordship any luggage ? ” 

Keith resigned the bag, and followed the 
man to the carriage—a handsome brougham 
drawa by two gallant greys. 

“IT always knew she came ofa high family,” 
he thought, as he drove along; “ perhaps they 
have relented to her, poor litte thing, now that 
she is never likely to want anything at their 
bands; it’s the way of the world.” 

The horses bore him rapidly onwards, and 
before seven the carriage stopped at the en- 
trance of The Grange ; two or three servants 
were ia the hall, and one of them came for- 
wards to receive him. 

** This way, my lord!” 

As in a dream he followed dowa a passage 
tv an opea door; he entered alone, and the 
recvant closed it upon him, 

‘* Cara!” 

She was sitting alone in the firelight, her 
bcight hair gleaming like waves of gold, bat as 
she cameforward he saw that she was changed. 
it was his own little love, but yes different. 
The Cara of Woodbine Cottage had been 
dcessed simply a3 a village maid ; this one wore 
sweeping robes of rich white silk, while in her 
hair and at her breast were knots of Parma 
violets, 

**1 thought you would come.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. He 
forgot the change; he asked no questions; he 
only knew that this was his darii+g, and she 
was all his own at last. 


‘‘ And you are staying here? ”’ he said, when 
he was able to take note of exterior things. 

‘*Yes; we came straight here from Wood- 
bine Cottage last month.” 

‘* And your aunt is with you?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ And you are not afraid of poverty?” he 
asked. “You know, Cara, I can never give 
you a home like this.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, 

“If you knew how I hated this home when 
first ‘pepe died, you would not say that.” 

‘* Then it is your home?” 

** Yes!” shesaid, simply ; “ my father left it 
me, but I never felt it was quite mine, and so 
I made up my mind to restore it to its right- 
ful owner. I made aunty go to Woodbine 
Cottage, to let us see if being poor would be 
very dreadful, and we were both so happy that 
we don’t mind it at all.” 

Keith looked round the beautiful room. 

“And you have no regreta for your lovely 
home, Cara. You don’t think you will be 
sorry for the giving it up?” 

“ Not while I have you.” 

**You will always have me, sweet. I wish 
for your sake I was a rich man, It seems 
now that my little love is a wandering princess.” 

Enter Mrs. Arnold in brocaded satin. 

“Has she told you?’ as she shook hands 
with Lord Beresford. 

“She has told me she is not afraid of 
poverty,” he said fondly. 

“IT don’t think poverty can lever) touch her 
with you, Lord Beresford.” 

He smiled sadly. 

‘‘My means do not equal my rank, unfor- 
— I cannot give her such a home as 

is.” 


“ But you see,” whispered Cara, “it must 
be yours or mine. If I restore it to you or if I 
keep it, it cannot go from us.” 

looked bewildered. 

“ Cara is not a good hand at explanation!” 
said her aunt, gravely. ‘She means that she 
is Charlotte Althea Rosalie Annerley, and that 
ae peer father was the late Lord Beres- 

ord.” 

‘You won't be angry, will you?” said Cara, 
pleadingly. ‘I’m sure I worried about papa’s 
will as much as youdid! I made up my mind 
as soon as he had been dead a year I would 
give up The Grange, and all the money he left 
me! [thought then you could marry Miss 
Trevelyan, and be happy !”’ 

“And now you marry Cara?” said 
Mra, Arnold, pleasantly ; ‘‘ and, remember, we 
never meant to deceive you. My child could 
not bear her romantic story to be in every- 
one’s month, and so she boremy name. Iwas 
bap one willing to give it to my dead brother’s 
child.” 

“Mamma was Lord Beresford’s niece?’’ 
said Cara, gently ; ‘‘ at least, bis wife’s.” 
‘Mr. Leslie will be relieved!’’ said Mrs. 
Arnold, laughing. ‘I think your impradence 
troubled him very much, Lord Beresford!” 
Keith still held Cara’s hand. 

‘“‘ And if I had been plain Mr. Ford?” 

‘*T should have loved you just the same, 
only——” 

‘. Oaly ! ” 

“He never could have lived here, because 
yon know I must have restored this place to 
Lord Beresford.” 

Keith kissed her passionately. 

“And I thought once there was no trath or 
generosity in women.” 

‘*You won’t need to live here now,’’ said 
Mrs. Arnold, suddenly ; “ if you could make up 
your mind to be. married in five weeks you 
would save Beresford Hall and its revenues.” 
‘*IT would be married to-morrow,” said 
Keith, warmly ; “‘ even if it were no question of 
saviug Beresford. Cara, will you let me?” 
‘*Not to-morrow!” said Miss Ainslie, 
blushing ; ‘‘ but before the time of grace is up. 
I mustn't rob you of your inheritance again! ” 
“ T shouldn’t mind if I had you. I never 
knew a name suit anyone better, Of course 





they call yoa Cara, because it means ‘dear’ !”’ 


‘They were not so romantic, Iam called 
from my initials,” 

“ Ah!” then laughing ; “I shall write and 
tell Leslie I am going to marry \Charlotte 
Althea Rosalie Annerley, and thus falfil the 
conditions of my cousin’s will, He’ll think his 
prudent advice has prevailed.” 

In point of fact he did think so. Not until 
the Countess of Beresford was presented the 
following spring on ‘her marriage did Charles 
Leslie learn that his friend had followed the 
dictates of his own heart. The master of King- 
ston Basset, who found the Lady Gloerina 
somewhat uncongenial, in spite of her fortune 
and her fine riding, smothered a sigh when he 
met;the Earl, and managed to congratulate him 
cordially, observing at the same time that he 
seemed to have secured happiness and his 
own choice, in spite of Lonp Brnesrorp’s 
Wu! 

[THE END.) 








A Mortiryine Expznmnce.—One of the 
most mortifying experiences in the life of a 
man is to ‘have somebody ask him the time of 
day while his watch is at the jeweller’s for re- 
pairs. He absent-mindedly takes out a bunch 
of keys attached to the chain for the sy 
of —— m, it in place, and the more he says 
‘* jeweller,” the more the other fellow says 
‘* pawnbroker,” 

Tus Trick or Grimr.—In a home where 
the mother is always weighed down with care, 
even the childen seem to catch ‘‘ the trick of 
_— Therefore, mothers, laugh more. 

he housekeeping is so onerous, the children 
so often trying to nerves and tempers, the 
servant most rating, and even John, 
kind, good husband that he is, cannot under- 
stand all our vexations and discouragements 
and perplexities, and so wearied do we some- 
times feel that it is too much for the house- 
hold to depend on us, in addition to all our 
cares, for social sunshine as well. Yet the 
household does, and it must. Father may be 
bright and cheery, his laugh ring out, but if 
the mother’s laugh fails, even the father’s 
Per gg seems to lose some of its in- 
ection. 


Dancrrovus.—The married flirt brings terror 
and dismay into every circle she invades. She 
means mischief. Women know her and fear 
her. She has marred many a match, des- 
troyed many an air castle, ruined many a 
season. If real cursing, not loud but deep, 
could kill, she would have been dead long ago. 
Bat she is perennial. She pervades all places, 
and spoils all plans. She gets anew zest from 
the ae of others, and like the 
vampire, feeds upon the heart’s blood of young 
hopes, No summer resort is without her, 
From the hotel of high degree to the meek and 
lowly camp} meeting she is omnipresent. The 
trail of the serpent is over tiem all. The 
married flirt is not only multitudinous, but 
multifarious. She isof all ages and degree:, 
of all classes and conditions. One season she 
is languid and languishing, another she is fust 
and furious. Now she is demure and devout, 
and again she is flighty and frivolous. You 
like her limp and lymphatic, and are surprised 
to like her better brisk and soubrettish. Oue 
day she is shrinking and skittish, the next she 
is audacious and impudent. She takes her cue 
from Cleopatra: ‘ Age cannot wither her nor 
custom stale her infinite variety.” She is ul:o 
absolutely apostolic; she is all things to all 
men, and although the danger signals are 
always out, she findsa fool every time she 
takes the trouble to open her eyes. And the 
whole thing is so easy to her; no care, no 
worry, no fretting, but plenty offolly, It isno 
wonder the young girl is distanced. There is 
no risk, no danger of failing. Breach of 
promise suits are as foreign to the married 
flirt’s thoughts as genuine sentiment. She is 
fascinating, but you cannot call her false. She 
is evidently fitted to conjugate, love in all its 
moods and tenses; but the sense of safety 





makes her cruel. 
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““FACETIA. 


A Ban Hanrr.—An ‘ill-maife coat. |. 

Waar is that which ties two persons but 
only touches one?—A wedding-ring. | 

Waar cardinal virtue does water represent, 
when frozen ?—Justiee, 

Waar word would »ex John accom: 
panied by monkeys ?-—Jack.and:apes. 

War garment is the -most unpleasent to 
travél‘in by railway A -jerkin. ‘ 

Tas reason men aucceed who mind their 
own ‘business, is because ‘there is so little 
competition. 

Dnune,is@fing art. So is getting a 
tation.to.dinner where youare,not.particularly 
wanted. ; 

WHEN & woman Wi be very affection- 
ate to her lover she calls him a “naughty 
man.” . — 

A art has been arrested while disguised as 
an old. woman. “The ol@ woman dis, d asa 
gitl is still at large. 

‘‘T am. going to,turn. over anew leaf,” as the 
caterpillar remarked when. he had successfully 
ruined. theone hewason.  . : 

A rnp man‘kept peocked revolver-under 
his. pillow; and ‘the ear) on: which he! usually 
slept is not there any more. 

Tse mani who:blows.his brains ot because 
a ladythas refused tomarny him confirms the 
good judgment of the lady in the:most positive 
way. 

ProrecerarHer * “Don’t like ‘your pictures | 
Why -yon coulén’t have a’ better likenéss.”’ 
Brown: “That's just what's the matter, ‘con- 
found‘it'!” - . 

Trony benevolence is.a widespread virtue 
for what man is there among'us who does not, 
begin each new day by clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry ? 

We have an unutterable,longing to hear of 
the actor or praad.douna -whose season just 
closed has not the most profitable in their 
whole career. 


‘Do you call that chilly vinegar? ”-gasped 
a red-facad old gentleman, with tears in ‘his 
eyes. “It's the hottest: thing Lever.tasted in 
my life.’’ 


A newsparer editor ‘in ‘Constaritinople has 
been sentenced to imprisonment -for life for 
calling the Sultan a “ bald-headed old imbe- 
cile.” ‘Phere a rs to be very little encou- 
ragement to tell the truth in Constantinople. 


Ir is ‘related of Sydney Smith that on en- 
tering adrawing:room in a West-end mansion, 
he found it.Jined with minrors on all sides. 
Finding himself reflected in every direction, he 
said that he ‘supposed he was at a meeting of 
the clergy, and there seemed to be » very 
respectable attendance.” 


Dowrnyerook IN THE ‘Krfcnen.—Waiter (to 
cook) “George, gent in number ‘threo 
says as ‘his < ain*t .good—says as 
they’ve all got black eyes in ’eni.”” George 
(real name Patrick) : “‘ Bedad, “then, “it’s no 
fault o’ mine! Thespalpeens‘must have been 
fightin’ after I put ’em in the pot!” 


A Rowine man who wished to exchange his 
adipose tissue for muscle, went toa well-known 
physician up the river for advice. “‘ Do you 
eat butterand fat? ’’ asked the leech. ‘‘ Yes,’ 
said the client, “ Well, you must knock off 
that,” returned the doctor. ‘‘ Do youdrink 
beer and gpirits!’’ continued,.he. “ Yes.” 
“Then you must .knock ,off,that. .Do you 
smoke?” inguired the medical man, feeling 
for hisabethoscope. “ Yes,’ aaid theoarsman: 
‘Then you must knock off that.” “ What-is 
your fee?” inguired the athlete. ‘Two 
guineas,’’ murmured the medical man, with a 
faint smile.of expectation. ‘‘ Well, you must 
knock off that,’’ said the candidate for,aquatic 
honours as he seized his hat and made way 
for the next patient. 


| had a sty in them w 


ing an .invi- | You 





“I ava in Jalials eyes,” said an ‘affected 
dandy.am-Colman’s . “Ldon't wonder 
aitoit,”’ «weplied , ** since I observed she 
‘Tvsaw-her last.” 

Sarp a loving wife to her! usband +: “Do‘you 
know, dear, that butterfly ornaments ‘are Very 
fashionable ?’—* Perhaps: s0;” ode Sogrdfily 
seplied,:‘but grub isthe great desiieratam,”’ 

A apy of irascible temper asked ‘ 
Selwyn why woman 
* Indeed, T can’t say,” was’ tpl AM unless 
it be that'the rib is the most crooked part of 


| the body.” so 
“My oave id just here,’ said a'citisen to a, 


lawyer. ‘™ The plaintiff -will swear I bit him. 
I will ewear that’ I°did not: Now! what-can 
‘Jawyers make out ef that 
trial?” “ Twenty-five pounds,” was°the-reply, 

‘Miss Brrrerrrr poked her ‘bachelor. friend, 
Old Pamp,-in. the ribs;with her’ ella 


and | 
asked > **.Do you believe in woman's © ts? ” 


“Yes,” he-answered, “and I love to aélébrate 
them.” “Oelébrate: theni? What do you 
mean?” “I mean her funeral rites.” © _- ~~ 

A urrrix ‘girl.in Sunday-school who,had 


been pulling “her doll to pieces Busing the, 


week, was asked the teacher: 


ust,” was the answer. nafl bx 

‘“My dear sir,” -observed Jekyll to ajudge, 
who was alike notorions for his.greed of office 
and his. want of personal cleanlimess, ‘ you 
have asked the minister for. almostievery thing 
else, why don’t you ask him for piece of soap 
and. a nail-brusb.’’. u : 

‘‘Mamna,”’ cried ‘a little four-year-old girl, 
after coming from walking with her next 
oldest sister. ‘' Mamieishovedagainst me and 
pushed me.down ‘right before some gentlemen, 
and hurt me, too,’’ “Well, itdoesn’t hurt:you 
now, does it? Then whydo you-cry ?’’““Gause 
I didn’t cry any when:she pushed me down.” 

Tris not given to evéry one, ‘for- 
tunately for the general peace,'to be as ready 
at rétort as ‘the'critic to whom ‘the following 
question was addressed by an artist: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think itis about time I exhibited so ne- 
thing?” “Yes; a little ‘talent! ” was ‘the 
critic's reply. 


A uit1ix fellow of five going along the street 
with a.bag is stopped by a kind-hearted 
gentleman, who says: “.Where:are you going, 
my litte man?” “To school.” . “And what 
do.you do at school? Yon Jearn to read?” 
“No.” ‘To write?” “No.” ‘To reokon ?”’ 
“No.” ‘What do you do?” “I wait for 
school to come out,” 


An attorney-at-law who wished to show his 
smartness by quizzing an old farmer, began by 
asking him ifthere were ‘any girls in his neigh- 
bourhood. “ Yes,” said the old man; ‘*there’s'a 
dreadful sight of °em—so:many that there-ain’t 
balfenough respectable husbands for ’em,-and 
so some of ’em are beginning to take up with 
lawyers.” The attorney didn’t “ follow up the 
subject.” * 

Lirrrtz five-year-old ‘Annie, who was 
suffering from a bad cold, went to pay a visit 
to auntie, During the day she related ‘her 
successes at school, and ended by declaring 
that she could read ‘a great deal ‘better than 
Sabrina, who was eight years old. “Well,” 
questioned auntie, “‘ wouldn’t it sound better 
if some one else said it?” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Annie, with a sober countenance, *‘I think it 
would—I have such a bad'cold, I can’t say it 
very well.” ' 

Jean Hrrovx appears for the hundredth time 
before ‘the judge. Judge: *‘ Prisoner, you are 
incorrigible! You know, I'suppose, what has 
arr ig here again?” Jean Hiroux: “Mon 
Président, we ate old acquaintances, are we 
not? 0, ‘when I ‘saw in ‘the papers that 
Madame Ja Présidente had given birth to a 
little boy, ‘I at once ‘got myself taken up to 
have the chance of congratulating you and in- 
quiring ‘how the mother and child are pro- 
gressing.”’ 


George, 
was made ‘of the rib. 


. time to dream of .a . 


ifwe go ‘to ||, 


on a = 

; Wuen,” asked a saperinter ae 

Adam made of?” “Dust,” replied -the little | : +P wah 

irl, “‘And what was Eve made of?” ‘“Saw- | 
& bso] “who had led himself to the altar onlytwo short 





“Give me a nice ‘polish, “youngster!” said a 
Gaiety masher._“Ecan’t;” said the lad; “it 
‘would take a -dleverer man‘nor me to do that. 
But'l car polish boote;sir.” <- rt 

A riayz has been found that cares bashfal- 
ness. It should ‘be'p y tried on the, man 
who leaves the hotel bythe back window 
because ‘he is too ‘diffident ‘to say good-bye to 
the cashier. tee 

Brrerr or tae Acz.— A widow said to her 
daughter, ‘‘ When you are at.my it will be 
vom Yes, 


mamma,” rephind the nghiless girl, “for a 


| “Wu,” said a ,teacher to:ene. ‘of bi 
pupils, “can you tell me why the sum risesin 
the |..¢ast?’—“ Don’t. know, . sir,”  xeplied 
William, “’cept it be thatthe “east »makes 
‘everything vise.” Meacher-fainted. 
“Who is that lovely gitl?”” exclaimed the 
* Gerd Norbury, ‘in «company *with his 
‘friend Grant:—‘ Miss Glass,” *teplied®-the 


learned *counsel.—* Glass |’? “reiterated ‘the 
toxioated 


facetious Judge. ““I should be in 
could I place such a glass to my lips.” *” 










; “when does man mo 
own utter nothingness?” .And°the 


weeks ago blushed psinfdlly’ and , with 
faltering voice, “When he’s ne mend” 
‘InupupEnt little boy.(to a very fat old.gantle- 


man, ‘who is trying to get alongas-fastas.he 


can, but with very indifferent success) : “ Isay, 
old fellow,.you wonld, get on a jolly .sight 
quicker if you would lie down.on.the pavement 
and let me:roll.you along.” 

« Ma,” howled.a boy, running into:the-hous 
‘and approaching shia: mother, ‘ Willy hit me 
with.a stick.’—“I'll-whip Willy,”. seid» the 
mother, abstractedly rolling together a pair of 
stockings ‘that she had. been da: jet No, 
don‘t-whip him!” cried: the urchin. ‘Don’t 
let “him ‘have any ‘supper! ‘I whipped ‘him 
*before he hit. me.” 

Minrstee : ** Well; ee eee Pan Beit 
: Jong experience, ye tood ocerpy ‘the ‘poop 
ac afternune yersé!’, should an emergency 
occur?”’—-Beadle : “Hoots, ay, sir—there’s 
nae ‘difficulty in that; ‘but‘then Where inthe 
hacl parish wad ye get onybody qualified to 
act as beadle ?” 

A Gortpen Weppine : A New Dzrmrtron.— 
Young Alfred, who is about to get married, 
said to a friend : ‘‘ Recollect you ‘are invited to 
the celebration of my golden wedding, which 
is to.take place in a fortnight.” —‘* What, your 
golden wedding ?”—‘*Yes, why do you ask? 
You surely did not expect that I was going to 
marry for love?” 

“Tas. Musier’s Daucurer” (Not eer. 
son’s).—‘‘ What is your father,.my , pretty 
nid }—* Father's. miller, sir,” she said.— 
“‘ Which is his mill, then; my,pretty maid? ”’— 
‘That over yonder, sir,” she said.—: Why, 
that is the tread-mill, my pretty maid! ”— 
“ Six months is his sentence, sir!’’ she.said 

A country schoolmaster of the old time was. 
coaching his pupils for the yearly examination 
by the clergyman cf the district: He had 
before him the junior aphy-class.— “Can 
any little poy or kirl tell me what isthe shape 
of the earth?” To thisthere was no answer. 
“Oh, dear, this is sad! Well, I’llgieryou a 
token to mind it. What is the shape o’'this 
snuff-box in ma han’? ’—*' Square, sir,” replied 
all.—** Yes; but on Saabath Iehange itfor a 
roond one. Will you mind that fora'token ?” 
Examination-day came, ‘and ‘the «junior 
geography-class was called.—‘ Fine intelli- 
gent class this !’’ said one-of a 
“Oan any of the little boys or girls tell me 
what is the shape of the earth? ’’—EHvery 
hand was extended, every head thrown back, 
every eye flashed with excitement. One 
was singled out with with a “You, my little 
fellow, tell us.” ‘“Roond on Sundays an’ 
square all the rest o’ the week!” 
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‘SOCIETY, ‘STATISTIONS, _ «MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tux: Doxe ap DucumssorfPuck, withtheir | Amenican Been Sramsrics.—.From statistics | Barrisz we. ss Fos to have been suc- 
family; passing the wirtter at Florence | just published: it ‘appears ‘thet there hasbeen |e y ‘acelimati across ithe -Atlatitic, 
where they hava. slaeady sented w taidnce, a remarkable increase of recent years hare a em i were set free — a 
whence y.qwill « prooeed from Germany | consumption of.malt diquors,in the. Unite ation — armed mrs — farm, — : y 


about.the middle.of next;month. 
As some. onriosity hasbeen expressed with 


regard to-what poem Mr. T on recited to 
Cnslla nt Gepardhagen dices rho inlcnesting te 
e at.ma, 
our readersto.dearn that dhe. chewing ‘poem 
of ‘The. Grandmother \ was-the one selected. 
trae a neem at 
bg” ' ‘in neigh- 
hood, af. Coburg recen 


@ disastromsmocident. «Dhe:horses of ‘her car- 


onl 
seep eh it fas tak 


“tree, ° 

‘Of the -horses severely Th 
Duchess auidher.shibteen cmtalent 
no injury-beyond'a ‘severe shaking, | 


Honours.were divided, or, indeed,some say 
the:greater-share were intended ‘bythe crowd 


to se8 “the ‘Oregon start, 
Weat, swho, also:acco her husband, 


took passage ‘in “the vessel as far as Queens- 
town, to.ape¢d ber brother on his Ln, to 


America, Where :seneh a rival 
‘ beauties”. are conasrued who :alall decide ? 


Tap late‘Earlof Mount Cashell-was ‘father 
of the sem 'ds.age onl 
fin inssonente sJhonourable distinction 
by Viscount Eversley, who will complete his 
ninetieth year in F next. The** father 
of the‘Honse of Lords” is undoubtedly Vis- 


period than anyother livin ‘peer, ‘he ‘havin 
succeeded to it in 1809. 2 ‘ 


Ir er metho ‘some “days ago, Bays a 
fashionable journal, a certain lovely lady, 
well-known in fashionable hile talk- 
ing to the Prince of “Wales, asked ‘him if he 
had yet read‘the last volume of “Court Life 
Below Stairs.” “When shehad left:the Prince 
it struck her that her.question was somewhat 
indiscrest, as.the: ,plentifully besprinkles 
His Royal Hi ‘s family -with «wicked if 
amusing eceandal. “When, “however, she next 
met ‘the ‘Prince ‘she ventured to.repeat her 
question. The Prince amiled, and: answered 
her.in an epigrammatic sentence. “I have,” 
hesaid, ‘and I-was never ‘so well acquainted 
withmy family before,!” 


St. Pzrer’s Onvrcn, Eaton-equare, was 
filled -with:a fashionable-congregation on the 
= Oct., to witness the oe of Miss 

racy .Lee,.granddaughter of Mr. W. Tracy, 
of New York, and Mr. Ernest, son of ‘Mr. W. 
and the Hon. Mrs. Beckett. Denison. The 
bride’s dress was composed of the richest. white 
satin, the front being covered with lovely point 
lace. The train was of silver brocade, falling 
in broad plaits as a mantean decour. She 
wore a. veil, fastened with diamond stars, 
and a brilliant necklace of the -same gems, 
The six bridesmaids’ dresses were of soft, 
creamy, figured net, over satin of the same 
hue, the front of the skirts being arranged 
with daffodil satin, plaited in the shape of a 
fan, and a broad sash of the same, falling 
over the back of the dress. Lace caps, with a 
large bow of daffodil coloured velvet on the 
left side. Diamond and pearl brooches were 
presented by the bridegroom, as-well-as their 
novel ‘baskets of ‘trailing flowers. A large 
horseshoe, composed of flowers, was hung over 
the bride and bridegroom during the dejewner. 


er i \ 
‘cing thi 
liquors 


lation. It may be noted also that'the-average 

beer: consumption'in:the States :is still ‘beliind |p , to the-superintend 

. | park, or of Kew’ or‘Hampton Court Gardens. 

“The German .avekage. i822 
of the population 





States, Last year the »prodtiction of «bger 


pamounted | 40 -525,000,000..gadlone, being an 


average of more: than ‘14 gallons | for-every 
inhabitant, In ‘1861 .the.total production was 
only 62,000,000 gallons, 0 .that the increase 
has been morethan e an} twenty years, 
the population .insthat dime havinginereased 
way of counter balan- 
bey! of distilled 
uring this 
inerease 


percent, By 
; however, ‘the 


that of Belgium, Great Britain, and Germany 
onsfor .every 
head it 

to the: n ‘of beer, “New York State 
alone produces one-third ‘of the whole amount, 
and the business of New York brewers is 
increasing more rapidly, than.that of the whole 
beer interest. Pennsylvania, which is the 
next State onthe hist, ‘brews’ less'than one- 
third the quantity prodaced..by. New York. 
During the past. seven yearsthe business of 
the breweries has‘more’than doubled. Yet in 
some districts the abstainers from all alcoholic 
beverages .are stronger than ever, and are 
constantly increasing mmabers, . 





GEMS. 

Hz who can atall tines sacrifice pleasure 
to duty approaches sublimity. 

Bzavuty in women is like the flowers in the 
spring; but vittueislike.the stars of heaven. 

Brrrer be unborn, than untaught; for 
ignorance is the root of misfortune. 

Never be ashamed ito own you have been in 
the wrong; it is butssaying,in other words, that 
My are the wiser to-day. than you were yester- 

ay. 

“Waar man is there whom contact witha 

great soul will not :exalt.?: A ‘drop. of ‘water 
upon the petal of a lotus glistens with the 
splendour of the pearl. 
« Wnrona-porne is @ road ‘that may open fair, 
but it leads to trouble ‘and danger. Well- 
doing, however rough and thorny at first, 
surely leads to pleasant places, 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 
Soutnern Rice Pupprna.—One. quart of 


fresh sweet “milk, one .cup of ‘raw .rice, two 
.of butter, .one.cupof.sugar, five 


beaten: eggs, ‘one: ful of grated lemon 
peel, a pinch of amon andthe seme of 
mace. Soak the rice in the.milk.two hours, 


heat in a farina-kettle until the riee-is soft ; 
cream the-butter and.sugar, stir in-the beaten 
eggs, and hard ; »when ‘the rice’ is:luke- 
warm ‘put all together and bake in a’ buttered 
monld about forty-five minutes; eat warm 
with sauce or.cold with.sugar and cream. 

‘Orzn’ Arrre Custanp Tart.—T welve juicy, 
tart apples, one cup of sugar, grated peel of a 
lemon, one pint of milk, three eggs.and three 
tab s.of sugar for the cuatard,a good 
pie paste. Pat a border of pie crustaround 
the flat brim of a-pie-plate without lining the 
bottom; fill the plate with sliced. .apple 
sugared, with Jemon peel. scattered hereand 
there; put in -a ‘li water, cover with a 
crust, in the centre Of which you have marked 
a circle with a.cake-cutter or large tumbler ; 
bake the pie; with a sharpknife cut out the 
marked circle, lift the centre piece, and fill the 
Peo of fhe oe warm .custard re we 

milk, and-sugar boiled until it begins 
to caddies out cold, . 


, | Btate,s 
should 


, Withregerd | 5 


have 
now been seen in various parts of the country 
‘Yearing-young,'and quite happy, and at*home. 
At is to,be hoped that.they will not turn out 
such bad characters as the sparrows. 

Buowne lovers among the working classes 
aera pec ‘Londoners ‘san ‘row profit by 
‘the agtunmn distribution.cf sugplus .bed- 
ding-out plants from the London parks and 

burban deng,. Application 

r be iamade ‘by the! clergy, school .com- 
mittees, and others interested in the various 
intendent:of ‘the nearest 


Sowpay recreation: in England .seems to be 
Ateadily. winning its way, notwithstanding: all 
-thé opposition of ‘Sabbatarians. During the 
late: summer season over '10)000 “persons en- 
joyed Sunday holiday trips in the country 
‘through the effortsof the National ‘Sunday 
League, whose bands .algo provided nineteen 
performances in the Regent's\Park and.eleven 
in Finsbury Park, attended by thousands of 
quiet, respectable people, And, by the way, 
‘those ‘rigid personages. who-look on’ music for 
‘the’ eon Bundays as a grievous snare, and 
an effectual preventive of church-going,. might 
take a hint from a wellknown little Belgian 
——— me ee rea ee lack 

‘ tion, ‘particularly «amongst the men. 
There the band ge be stands at the very 
cathedral door, and ing Sunday ecclesias- 
tical festivals the congregations regularly. enjoy 
capital secular, music during .the intervals 
between the services, 

Hovsz ‘decoration “has “undergone many 
changes to meet the ever-varying taste or 
xather notion of the period. Among ‘the 
oddities jis a new wall: ing, which is:com- 
posed of a loosely-woven, ecru-tinted -wide 
canvas, tacked top and bottom to the wall.and 
fastened on the seams with heavy rope, giving 
the effect of canvas .panéls ;.the frieze,.com- 

of.a diamond :network,-.of «slender rope 
netted after the manner of fisheines and 
tacked -at each intersection to the -wall by 
galvanized iron handwrought nails, is decor- 
ated ay two rows 6f tassels, composed of 
revelled rope strands ; the dado.cemposed of 
network of .heavier rope.is divided into, panels 
by means of ropes ; a deep band:of ‘dark-red, 
and.a‘band of lighter red, laid under dado and 
frieze, show through the network with plea- 
‘sant effect, while the ropes laid around door 
and window.casings, and twisted at the corners. 
and. tops.into.trefoils, flatly applied, finish this 
inexpensive, but handsome-waill furnishing. 

A Biny Waxrvs is now housed inthe West- 
minster Aquarium-—the .second.of his: kind 
ever caughtvalive, so. itis believed. ‘The little 
fellow was captured ‘in ‘Davis Straits by the 
crew of the steam whaler Polynia, who killed 
his mother as she was floating asleep in the 
water. As:the men neared the old w , the 
baby suddenly eppeared,.and was taken into 
the boat ; but ite-piteous cries brough 
male walruses to its help, and the crew had a 
severe ight -before -killing the ‘would-be 
rescuers. “On ‘board ship the young walrus 
soon ‘became. very docile, and a perfect play- 
thing of. the; sailors ; while now he isso:fond 
of human society. that. he. growls and grumbles 
vigorously if left alone. He is about five 
montbs old, and is‘beeween four and five feet 
long, with bright scarlet eyes, but isnot at 
present in good condition, having been kept 
without water on ‘board ship, while -he -has 
caught a chill in travelling. Further, he is 
cutting his tusks, which seems as trying to the 
little ~walrus as teething is to a baby, and he 
greatly enjoys having his gums rubbed. The 
creature lives-entirely :on fish, devouring 8!bs. 
of «mussels daily ‘in default ‘of his ‘favourite 





food, raw salmon, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Estner F.—The marriage of a stepbrother and sister 
is legal. 


Jessiz B.—You should have a frank explanation of 
your relations, If the young man is disengaged, it is 
perfectly proper for you'to entertain him. 

J. P. W.—It is notan easy matter to recover your 
former position. You had better be ectly honest 
with your present admirer. If you not wish his 
attentions let him know it. 


R. T. B.—The name California occurs in a Spanish 


romance, “‘Las & de Esplanian,” and bably 
struck the fancy of the companions ‘of Cor who 
bestowed it on the newly- discovered country. 


A. F.—Dude is pronounced as a word of one syllable, 
with the « long as In tube. word has been so 
much used and abused that sensible people are ceasing 
to pronounce it at all. 

Lora.—Why not allow nature to have its course, as 
the hair on your lip does not amount to adisfiguremen 
and should not act as a means of lessening the love o 
the man you intend to marty? 


R. B—If this is the only ob 
we think that witht 


parents raise, tience and con- 
stancy you will gain their consent. Do not marry 
without their approval, 

Earux-co-Bracu.—Make up mind as to the one 


your 
We TS Fit cud Wien yea hove Goeomn We 
cannot judge for you. When you e chosen, marry 
as quickly as possible. 

AILEEen.—Do not be too forward, but let the gextle- 
man do more of the . There is no impropriety 
whatever in anything that you have done ; but in future, 
when a gentleman fails to an p —anpee were write 
no letters to him until he calls and an apology. 

W. G.—You h&d better let the young man alone until 

a and es He 4 you an 

lanation. and an apology. seek an. oppor- 

tunity.toemplain bis .s behaviour. In the mean- 
time, entertain other fri 

R. M.— t 27th, 1868, came pen a Thursday. 
Your writing is very good for 3 girl of sixteen, but you 
must take pains toimprove it steadily ; it would be.o: ly 
passable for a girl of eighteen, and very poor for a young 
woman of twenty. 


B. M. J.—Yow have no cause for anxiety: You are 


too young yet to take your sentimental relations with 


ng gen’ so seriously. We advise you not 
to bein a hurry to become engaged or to marry. Your 
hy « = read aidihsspemmedartc good. The hair enclosed 
is fair. ’ 


T. R.—Girls of eighteen very often are troubled by 

ridiculous notion. You will have more beaus in 

the course of the next few years than you will care to 

entertain. - Strive to render yourself accomplished and 

easy in your manners, Read good books, and observe 
the people, 

Lissa.—Your parents can help you to ascertain the 
young man’s intentions, and you should confide fully in 
your mothér. Young ladies make a great mistake in 
receiving attentions for such a length of time without 
an engagement. 


Emma G.—The question you ask is one which your 
lover must take the responsibility of deciding, but you 
would show wisdom and eeling in making him 
understand that if he waited some time in the hope of 
overcoming his parents’ objections he might count upon 
your patience and faithfulness. 


Tom.—1. The best way is to have the wood revar- 
nished. 2. The moon and the motion of the earth cause 
the tide. 3. It is impossible to remove most birth- 
marks. 4. Lotteries are all to be avoided, 5. Bakers 
use different kinds of yeast. 6. You write very nicely. 


A. R, N.— Yours is certainly a very g case, but 
we advise you to endeavour to get on without a return 
. the presents. Mag hey ¢ mh aonre. aks 
the appearance of a < of generosity, and pro in 
any case would ngt résult in their return. 


Sapiz.—It would be better to get a mutual friend to 
speak for you and endeavour to find out wherein you 
have offended. If you have no mutual friend whom you 
would like to entrust with such a delicate mission, then 
you may write. 


Rosin RepsBReEAst.—The expression ‘‘ Eat your soup,” 
is the customary one. Individual names are pronounced 
according to the desire and custom of those who have 
inherited them. There is no rule for the pronunciation 
of names save custom. 


Granpy.—You must wait until you are again intro- 
duced to the young gentleman, unless he finds courage 
on a fitting occasion tv reeall his first introduction to 
your notice. If the young man is very desirous of your 
acquaintance, he will find some way of making it. 


Euise.—1l. By law, parents are entitled to the earn- 
ings of their children, of either sex, until they attain 
their Jegal majority—twenty-one years. ut any 
parent who continually deprives a daughter of eighteen 

ears of all the proceeds of her labour—and that, too, to 


er own detriment—would be looked upon by the | 
neighbouring community as brutal and unnaturally | 
cruel, Parental restraint in these cases is often mis- | 
judged by the young. Wherever family affection is | 
maintained, mutual concession will be practiced 








objection which your — 








— 


according to the 
excessive 
quently in water, dry well with a coarse towel 
8. It is very doubtful whether a 

invited to a party weuld 


2. To eure or control 


his eae 


In such cases, all be ied by 
maxim, “Go not ther ‘where -you Luow not 
whether you will be welcome.” 

Lerriz.—You did the man an injustice in not 


ore made was unavoidably broken by the 
death family. You should explain this to him 
when next you meet, and there is no doubt that the 
course of your true love will again run smooth. 


eS 


1 


Ww. J. R.—H desire to continue the acquaintance 
you had hotenedownen interview with the lady, 
and ascertain, if poasible, the cause of her t. 
Perliaps you have not and she has 
tired of waiting for such a 

lady without — Se a “ 
young & proper 
courtship, ‘ 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD, 


Aster looks with purple eyes , 
Upward, shy and sweet : 
en-rod, with kingly mien, 
Calm, and gracious, and serene, 
Smiles upon her as she leans 
To his royal feet. 


Smoke has wreathed the autumn hills, 
iy , dun ; 
Amber glory fills the hollows, 


O'er the slumb’rous run. 
Aster, with her lo eyes, . 
by yee te ng : 
e languid Indian 
Of the grand trium; 
In the w ways, 
bees are fi 4 


For her king doth love her we'l— 
Tenderly and deep ; 
Gives her golden come he throne, 
Sceptre, kingdom, for herown: — 
Then with kisses, they alone 
Fall on ‘happy sleep. . 
- _ Fe D. 


8. J. D.—It is very hard for us to advise you: You 
bad better consult your nearest re’atives and friends. 


A wife should not desert her husband underany cir- , 


cumstances ; but if her husband deserts her, she can 
only take means to su herself apart from him, “ Do 
everything in your power to reform your husband and 
bring him to his old ways and affections. 


R. D’Atton.—Your friends. may be mistaken in re- 
ference to this young man’s health. . He may be cured. 
At any rate, since you are engaged, we would advise 
you to be constant and await results. If the young 
man isas ill as re ; his disease will soon ifest 
itself unmistakably. If he is not in any serious danger, 
yom gaa will probably consent to your marriage 
wit le 


Casstz.—The youngest of the two ladies bein 
acquainted with the circumstances of your am | 
and rejection by her sister should not w that to in- 
fluence her in giving the love you crave. It seems to 
be the onl Mp yh gtr de 3 and if the case is pre- 
sented to her in its true light, there is very little doubt 


but that she can be so convinced, and ly consent 

to marriage. 
Me.urme.—1. The male visitor is demonstrative 
to you, should 


in his eae mg and, unless en; 

be checked in undue familiarity. He should at 

least crave permission to give you a parting kiss, and 

even then should act in a manner becoming a gentle- 

man. 2. The motto *‘ Ora e sempre,” signify “Now 

soa a= 3,” is from the Italian. 3. Your handwriting 
beau! 


Exraiva §8.—The name of “Sicilian Vespers” is 
given to the massacre of the French in Sicily on the 
day after Easter (March 30), 1282, the si for tke 
commencement of which was to be the first stroke of 
the ves bell. Charles of Anjou, the brother of 
Louis L co as mae Ly Fs get the ao 
dynasty aples an y, and parcelled out these 
kingdoms among his French followers. His cruelty, 
oppressive taxation, and the brutality of those sur- 
rounding him, excited the Sicilians to a revolt, which 


culminated in one of the cruelest massacres in the | 

world’s —_ On the evenin = Easter Sunes the | 

| le of Palermo, enraged (so the goes) at a 
oy idier, ‘precipitated the 


act trated by a French so 
revolt before the day appointed. They rose against 
their oppressors, and put to death every map, woman, 


and child of them, not even sparing those Italians and | 


Sicilians who had married Frenchmen, Shortly after 


circumstances. 
anys | the hands, wash them fre- 


a _~ oe 
would accompany him if she had not been inclu in | 
the invitation, as her pride would forbid faking ouch a | 

should 


; 
eg 


| 

{ 

| Frenchman is known to have been The 

| Governor of Messina succeeded in with his 
garrison, having been warned beforehand. 

| Berriwa.—You had better seek your happiness 
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sugar, in the proportion of one quart of vinegar to one 
pound of sugar. Put them in Sues 
and keep in a dry, cool place. 


| -oC. R. N.—Ceesar and Lucretia 
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